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THE GILBERT MURRAY FUND 


ILBERT MURRAY was born in Australia on 2 January 1866. He 
came to England as a schoolboy, and his career since then has made 
him the best-known and best-loved scholar of our time. His contribu- 
tion to Greek scholarship, and so to the teaching of Greek in our schools, 
has been immense. His famous translations and his broadcasts have been 
propaganda in the best sense, brought to bear on the wider public which 
knows nothing of Greek in the original. Nor has he confined himself to 
his Greek studies: he has given generous support to many humane and 
liberal causes, but above all to the cause of peace. 
To mark the occasion of his ninetieth birthday in January 1956 a plan 
has been put forward for a fund to further these two objects of his life’s 
work. The purpose is best explained in the sponsors’ own words: 


It is our intention to collect a Fund, to be known as the Gilbert Murray 
Fund, which should serve both these objects. Its Trustees and their advisers 
will be asked to ensure that payments are made in equal proportions on the 
one hand towards the study of ancient Greek literature and thought and the 
propagation of Hellenic culture, and on the other to promoting with the help 
of travelling Fellowships or other means, those educational, social, political, 
and ethical purposes of the United Nations with which Dr. Murray has been 
so deeply concerned. 

We hope this appeal for the Gilbert Murray Fund will be made widely 
known, for among the countless men and women whose lives Gilbert Murray 
has enriched, whose thoughts he has spoken, and whose consciences he has 
saved, there must be many who will wish to contribute their gift, large or small, 
to a fund in his honour that will remain a lasting memorial to a great scholar 
and a great citizen. 


We venture to commend this appeal to our readers. Cheques and 
postal orders should be made payable to the Gilbert Murray Fund, and 
sent to the Treasurer at 25 Charles Street, London, W. 1. 
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CARTHAGE 


By H. H. SCULLARD 


EW cities, perhaps, have enjoyed two periods of prosperous 
existence, each lasting some seven hundred years but separated by 
the gulf of a century when the city lay in utter ruin and desolation. Yet 
such was the history of Carthage: Punic Carthage which had dominated 
the western Mediterranean for centuries was wiped off the map by 
Rome in 146 B.c., only to be revived a century later as a Roman creation 
and to become one of the most flourishing cities of the Empire, surviving 
until its destruction by the Arabs at the end of the seventh century A.D. 
A centenary of the end of Punic Carthage, as of independent Corinth, 
falls this year and thus calls for a brief remembrance. This the Romans 
would doubtless have welcomed, not only as recalling their elimination 
of a secular, though weakened, enemy, but also because they liked 
celebrating anniversaries. It has indeed recently been suggested (by 
M. Grant, Roman Anniversary Issues, pp. 4, 120) that Julius Caesar 
deliberately planned the colonization of Carthage in 46 B.c., just one 
hundred years after its destruction, while Septimius Severus, himself an 
African, records on his coinage his favour to the city (INDV LGENTIA 
AVGG. IN CARTH.) in the quarter-millennary of the foundation plan. 
Whether or not such precise dating can be established, it is certain that 
the Romans enjoyed celebrating anniversaries and that the anniversary 
of the fall of Carthage marks an event of far-reaching significance: if 
Carthage had in fact succeeded in conquering Rome, the history of 
Western Europe would certainly have taken a very different turn. 
Carthage owed much to the perspicuity of the early Phoenician settlers 
who recognized the value of the site which they chose for their new home. 
The city occupied a magnificent geographical position (Fig. 1): it rose 
on low hills near the beach of a peninsula which was roomy enough to 
allow for expansion and whose narrow neck offered the possibility of 
easy defence against attack from any natives of the interior. Further, 
the hinterland was fertile, while the city lay sheltered in the heart of a 
bay. As her strength increased, so the value of her central position in 
the Mediterranean became more obvious (Fig. 2). While at all times it 
allowed her to trade easily with both east and west, at first she could 
watch over the shipping which sailed along the coast of N. Africa, but 
later when she controlled the western end of Sicily she could largely 
dominate the whole western Mediterranean: the only entrance into this 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map of the Carthage peninsula. 
(Reprinted from D. B. Harden, “The Topography of Punic Carthage’, 
Greece & Rome, ix (1939), No. 25.) 


area left open to rival traders from the east was the narrow gap between 
the toe of Italy and Sicily, between Scylla and Charybdis, and any 
merchantman that ventured through this gap into the open waters of 
the west would find Carthaginian ships on the alert. 

Cities are made not by geographical factors, however favourable, but 
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Fic. 2. The Carthaginian Empire. 
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by men. And when we ask what manner of men the Carthaginians were, 
we face a difficulty: Carthage has left no written documents (apart from 
a few inscriptions) which record the thoughts or achievements of her 
citizens. We have to rely on but two sources of information. One con- 
sists of the somewhat scant material remains of her civilization. Except 
for tombs and the sanctuary of Tanit at Salammbé, few of these remains 
can be seen on the site itself, thanks partly to the thoroughness of the 
Roman destruction in 146 B.c., and to the builders of Roman Carthage 
(which itself in turn formed a quarry for the builders of modern Tunis) ; 
the mushroom growth of modern villas on the site has limited still 
further the area of investigation and discovery. Most of what survives 
is to be found in the museums (especially the Lavigerie Museum at 
Carthage itself and the Bardo at Tunis), with parallel material from 
other Punic sites in N. Africa or in her overseas empire. The second 
source comprises the Greek and Latin writers, whose references are 
often scrappy: unfortunately the emperor Claudius’ eight books on 
Carthaginian history do not survive. Also although some authors, as 
Aristotle and Cicero, recognized some good in the political achieve- 
ments of Carthage, most Roman writers suffered from a natural bias in 
describing the exploits of their national enemy, and where prejudice 
was lacking ignorance might sometimes take its place. The Carthaginian 
does not appear as an attractive or cultured figure in Latin literature, 
but rather as a hard and wily business-man, often corrupt and cruel. 
But while recalling Punica fides and the foedifragi Poeni, we must not 
forget Dido and Virgil. 

But though Dido is a tragic figure, the story of how when seeking land 
for the new settlement she got the better of the natives in a business deal 
reveals an essential aspect of the Carthaginian character: when granted 
as much land as a cowhide (byrsa) would cover, she cut it into narrow 
strips and thus stretched it around the top of a hill which became the 
citadel (Byrsa) of her new city. Of the city itself little need be said, 
though details of its topography have given rise to many a fierce con- 
troversy. We may soon be able to form a clearer picture of what the 
early city looked like, since there has recently been discovered on Cap 
Bon the remains of a Punic settlement on a site which has not been dis- 
turbed since the town ceased to exist, apparently some time in the third 
century B.C. If this site is scientifically excavated it should throw much 
light on Punic life in N. Africa. At Carthage, where there is no certain 
archaeological evidence earlier than the eighth century (a time not far 
removed from the more probable of the traditional dates of its founding), 
the earliest tombs of the eighth to seventh century lie between the Byrsa 
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and the sea, while the strata in the urn-field in the sanctuary to Tanit, 
excavated at Salammbé, reveal deposits ranging from the eighth to the 
second century B.c. But little remains of the city itself. It is now 
generally agreed that the Byrsa was situated on the hill of St. Louis, 
where later was the geometric centre of Colonia Iulia Carthago. On the 
hill are scant traces, just south of the Cathedral, of a Punic building (3rd 
cent. B.C.) though the adjacent stretch of wall may be a supporting wall 
rather than part of the main wall of the Punic citadel. As the city began 
to grow, the other hills were gradually occupied, much of the ground 
forming a residential and cultivated, rather than a built-up, area. To 
protect the whole settlement, the famous Triple Walls ran across the 
neck of the peninsula behind the city. This work comprised ditches and 
palisades together with the main wall which Livy alleged was 21 miles 
long; within the walls were the stables for 400 war-elephants and 4,000 
horses. A stretch of this fortification system, over a mile in length, has 
recently been observed from the air. It lies near Chott Bahira and 
appears to consist of two ditches separated by a rocky strip which shows 
traces of a palisade; but of the main wall nothing has been seen. Of the 
city as it was at the time of the Punic Wars we can form some fair idea. 
The old city, clustering around the Byrsa, probably remained an over- 
crowded beehive of activity, with high flat-roofed houses almost touch- 
ing each other across the narrow streets. But on the sea side there grew 
up a modern city, with fine public buildings, laid out in accordance with 
Hellenistic town-planning schemes under Greek influence. Around the 
market-place ran colonnades adorned with fine Greek statues pillaged 
from the cities of Sicily; here too were the lawcourts and official build- 
ings, together with a temple of Apollo. Then came the two harbours 
which are almost certainly now represented by the lagoons at Salammbé: 
the inner circular naval harbour and the outer rectangular commercial 
one with its quays and warehouses. All that remains is a square of large 
stones under the water in the Bay of el Kram; they now carry Roman 
work which emerges above the sea. 

The external history of Carthage, which is mainly the story of her 
attempt to build up and maintain her trade, falls into three obvious 
periods: the early effort to dominate the other Phoenician settlements 
and the native population in N. Africa; then her bid for the exclusive 
control of the western Mediterranean which resulted in centuries of 
warfare with the Greeks; and finally her three wars with Rome. The 
accomplishment of her first aim, which was achieved by the middle of 
the sixth century, made her a Great Power. Soon after this, in 535 B.C., 
her navy fought its earliest known action when, in alliance with the 
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Etruscans, it defeated the Phocaeans off Alalia in Corsica. Before the 
end of the century, when after the expulsion of the Etruscan kings from 
Rome she had probably made a treaty with the new Republic, Carthage 
controlled Sardinia and the western end of Sicily; she also had settle- 
ments on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, while her admiral Hanno 
was establishing trading posts in Morocco and exploring the sea-route 
to tropical Africa. The next round, however, went to the Greeks when 
Gelon of Syracuse and his allies smashed the Carthaginian invasion of 
480 B.C. at the battle of Himera. Thereafter Punic expansion in the 
Mediterranean stopped. For more than the next half-century Carthage 
expanded her power in Africa towards the interior; many of her leading 
men turned from commerce to agriculture and developed into a class 
of landed proprietors. At the same time her imports decreased in 
volume and she began to develop her own industry, so that locally made 
imitations are increasingly found in the tombs in place of the earlier 
Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan wares. At the end of the fifth century 
(in 409) Carthage, encouraged by the exhaustion of Syracuse after the 
Athenian expedition, turned again to Sicily and renewed her attempt to 
conquer the eastern half. Thanks to the efforts of Dionysius I and II of 
Syracuse (403-344) Carthage was halted, and when next Carthaginian 
and Greek forces met, the former were routed by Timoleon (344) who 
had brought help to Syracuse from Greece itself. Later another ruler 
at Syracuse, Agathocles, moved to the offensive; after several reverses 
he adventurously decided to strike at Carthage itself. Landing in N. 
Africa (310) he seriously threatened Carthage, but he was at length 
compelled to withdraw, though not before he had demonstrated that 
Carthage could be attacked ‘on her own ground’. The attempt of 
Pyrrhus to roll back Carthaginian power in Sicily (277-275) was 
spectacular but without permanence. Thus, while failing to overrun 
Greek Sicily, Carthage tenaciously held her end of the island. How she 
was driven out by the Romans in the First Punic War, how Hannibal 
renewed the contest in Italy until Scipio Africanus followed in the foot- 
steps of Agathocles and Regulus to Africa, though with greater success; 
how the Third Punic War was brought to its end and the city to utter 
destruction in 146 B.c. by Scipio’s adopted grandson Aemilianus; and 
how the Roman province of Africa replaced the independent realm of 
Carthage—all this is too well known to need repeating here. 

It is clear that Carthage could not have thus dominated N. Africa 
and the western Mediterranean for so long and have resisted Greeks 
and Romans so stoutly, had she not possessed many great qualities. 
Attempts to assess her contribution to world history have varied 
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considerably, but on the whole the verdict seems unfavourable. First, 
we may recall some of her more admirable achievements. The felicity of 
her empire rested upon the unusual political stability which her ‘mixed’ 
constitution produced. Beside the Suffetes, Senate, and popular 
assembly, there emerged other somewhat mysterious bodies: the Court 
of the Hundred and Four Judges, the Council of Thirty, and the Boards 
of Five. Thus there developed that system of checks and balances which 
won the admiration of Aristotle: it was devised partly in order to obviate 
revolutionary clashes between the ruling oligarchy and any nobles or 
generals whose ambitions might appear dangerous. But while this 
system had many merits, it did not lack weaknesses, chiefly because of 
the Carthaginian character: even in Aristotle’s day the highest offices 
could be bought, while two hundred years later corruption had greatly 
increased and Polybius contrasted the open bribery that was rife in 
Carthage with the much stricter public morality of the Romans. The 
State Militant also had its peculiar qualities and defects. The Cartha- 
ginians often fought with intense courage, skill, and determination— 
the last defence of the city proves that beyond doubt—and they produced 
many competent generals and at least one of real genius, but a people 
who preferred to devote themselves to money-making and to pay others 
to fight their battles for them laid themselves open to some obvious 
dangers, as demonstrated by the grim life-and-death struggle of the 
Truceless War in which Carthage had to grapple with her own mer- 
cenaries. It was rather at sea, in the arts of navigation and commerce, 
that the Carthaginians made their greatest contribution. Here the 
descendants of the Phoenicians showed great skill and daring. In their 
search for wealth Punic sailors ventured out beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules into the wilder Atlantic to seek, besides the silver of Spain, 
the tin of Brittany and Cornwall, and the gold of West Africa as far 
south as the Cameroons. Of all this activity one dramatic record remains: 
the account of the exploration of the west coast of Africa made by the 
admiral Hanno, probably c. 500 B.c. This story was originally inscribed 
in the temple of Melkart at Carthage, and a Greek translation of it has 
luckily survived. Here we learn of strange new lands and of wild 
creatures ‘whose bodies were hairy and whom our interpreters called 
gorillas’. In agriculture also the Carthaginians attained great skill and 
technical knowledge: here they received a testimonial from the Romans, 
themselves no mean agriculturalists, when the Roman Senate ordered 
a translation of Mago’s work on agriculture to be made. We hear too 
of some Carthaginian histories, while St. Augustine said that ‘in 
Carthaginian books there were many things wisely handed down to 
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memory’. But since neither technical manuals nor necessarily even 
histories need be great literature, we lack evidence that Carthage made 
any considerable contribution to the world’s literature, either in prose 
or poetry. The Punic language, however, which is akin to Hebrew, 
survived the destruction of the city: though gradually modified in form, 
it was spoken widely in Roman N. Africa until the Moslem conquest, 
when it was gradually absorbed by the kindred Arabic. 

Less attractive features of Carthaginian civilization are seen in its 
commerce, industry, art, and religion. While Carthage showed great 
energy in building up commercial contacts, her trade consisted partly 
of the products of her own industry and partly in the carriage of the 
products of other countries, especially those of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Here the Carthaginians proved themselves most useful middle- 
men. In exchange for the raw metals of the west, for the ivory, marble, 
and timber of N. Africa and for the precious stones and ostrich feathers 
from the Sahara, the Carthaginians passed on Greek pottery and metal- 
work, spices from Syria, and incense from Arabia. Her own exports 
include salt and some agricultural products as wax, honey, and figs, 
together with her own manufactured goods, especially textiles and 
pottery. But the pottery was cheap and unartistic, while it is note- 
worthy that imported products found at Carthage are generally of the 
poorest quality: unlike the Etruscans, who imported Greek vases of 
great artistic merit, the Carthaginians appear, from the examples found 
on the site, generally to have obtained only common specimens. This 
is not to say, of course, that they lacked all appreciation of good art: 
they probably encouraged Greek architects, possibly also Greek artists, 
to work for them; they decorated their city with pillaged Greek statues; 
but we have too little evidence to provide a clear picture. Their own 
art was unoriginal, and where it showed any merit this was due mainly 
to Egyptian or Greek influence. Their religious cults, which derived 
from the nature-worship of their Canaanitish ancestors, were equally 
unattractive and repulsive: to Tanit Pene Baal, a sky and fertility 
goddess, and to the great male deity Baal Hammon were offered sacri- 
fices of children, attested not only by Roman denunciations but by 
archaeological evidence. Cruel, gloomy, and licentious, Carthaginian 
cult may have inspired fanatical devotion, but scarcely affection, in its 
followers. Yet despite all the grave blemishes and defects of Cartha- 
ginian civilization, it is well to recall that it was from the pen of a great 
humanist and a Roman that Carthage received a fine tribute. Cicero 
wrote: ‘Carthage would not have held an empire for six hundred years 
had it not been governed with wisdom and statecraft.’ 
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In view of the great contribution that Rome made to western civiliza- 
tion both through her own peculiar qualities and by the wisdom she 
showed in accepting the legacy of Greece and passing it on to later 
generations, the verdict must surely be that it was in the interest of 
mankind that Rome rather than Carthage should emerge as victor from 
the Punic Wars. But while some of the shortcomings of Carthage are 
only too obvious, it is well to recall also the extraordinary cruelty and 
deceit shown by the Romans in their final attack on their old enemy, 
who was virtually defenceless and unoffending. As Polybius noted, 
the Roman character also was beginning to deteriorate, and far-seeing 
Romans realized that not all was well with the State. Since it is Rome’s 
final act of cruelty of 2,100 years ago that we are now remembering, we 
may well close by recalling one of the most dramatic scenes in ancient 
history recorded by an eyewitness, Polybius, who stood at Scipio’s side 
as Carthage finally went down in flames. Polybius’ account, preserved 
by Appian, tells how Scipio, beholding a city which had flourished for 
seven hundred years and had ruled over many lands, islands, and seas, 
as rich in arms and fleets, elephants, and money as the mightiest empires 
but far surpassing them in daring and high spirit (since, when stripped 
of all its ships and arms, it had sustained famine and a great war for 
three years)—Scipio, beholding this city now come to its end in total 
destruction, shed tears and openly lamented the fortune of the enemy. 
After meditating long on the inevitable fall of cities and nations, upon 
the fate of Troy and the empires of Assyria, Media, Persia, and Mace- 
don, he was heard to quote Homer’s lines: 

EooeTai Huap Stav trot’ SAWANT “IAtos 

Kai TTpiapos Kai Aads Mpicuorc. 
Then (and we have this on the direct testimony of Polybius himself) 
Scipio grasped Polybius by the hand and said: ‘A glorious moment, 
Polybius; but I have a dread foreboding that some day the same doom 
will be pronounced upon my own country.’ Nor were Scipio’s fears 
ungrounded: a century after the fall of the Carthaginian Republic, the 
Roman Republic had also fallen, assaulted from within, not at the hands 
of external foes. But that was not the end of the story: from the ashes 


arose the Roman Empire, and within it there flourished a Carthago 
rediviva. 
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attempts to lower the date of the foundation of Carthage (even to the 


seventh century B.C.) see E. Frezouls, Bull. Corresp. Hellénique \xxix (1955), 
152 ff. 


CARTHAGE AND CORINTH: 
THE TWO VICTORS COMPARED 


EopEM anno, quo Carthago concidit, L. Mummius Corinthum post annos 
nongentos quinquaginta duos, quam ab Alete Hippotis filio erat condita, 
funditus eruit. uterque imperator deuictae a se gentis nomine honoratus, alter 
Africanus, alter appellatus est Achaicus; nec quisquam ex nouis hominibus 
prior Mummio cognomen uirtute partum uindicauit. 

Diuersi imperatoribus mores, diuersa fuere studia: quippe Scipio tam 
elegans liberalium studiorum omnisque doctrinae et auctor et admirator fuit 
ut Polybium Panaetiumque, praecellentes ingenio uiros, domi militiaeque 
secum habuerit. neque enim quisquam hoc Scipione elegantius interualla 
negotiorum otio dispunxit semperque aut belli aut pacis seruiit artibus ; semper 
inter arma ac studia uersatus aut corpus periculis aut animum disciplinis ex- 
ercuit. Mummius tam rudis fuit ut capta Corintho cum maximorum artificum 
perfectas manibus tabulas ac statuas in Italiam portandas locaret, iuberet 
praedici conducentibus, si eas perdidissent, nouas eos reddituros. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, Roman History, i. 13. 1-4. 


THE SPARTAN EARTHQUAKE 


By A. FRENCH 


HE information available to us of events in Greece during the 

fifteen years which followed the battle of Plataea is limited enough. 
Any analysis of the relations between Athens and Sparta during this 
period must of necessity be a hazardous business. To explain the 
breakdown in the relations of the two states there is one cause so clear to 
us that it tends to fill the horizon, making us less sensitive to the circum- 
stances which preceded and accompanied the rupture. The aggrandize- 
ment of Athens by her mastery of the Delian league was a factor which 
profoundly influenced the balance of power on the Greek mainland; but 
it did not, at first, bedevil Athenian—Spartan relations. There are signs 
of co-operation, if not of cordiality, in these relations for fifteen years; 
from then on there are the clearest signs of planned hostility. There is 
no doubt that relations deteriorated sharply at the time of the Thasian 
revolt, the Spartan earthquake, and the Helot revolt, and that hostility 
came into the open with the dismissal of the Athenian contingent at 
Ithome by the Spartan authorities. This action was the beginning of 
many misfortunes to both states: it drew aside abruptly the veil, which 
diplomacy had industriously maintained, from dark suspicions and 
sinister designs. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the probable 
reasons why the break came just when it did. 

The qualifications of Sparta to be the leader of Greece in the time of 
the Persian wars seem to have been almost unquestioned. Thucydides 
mentions casually that the Spartans assumed the leadership of the 
Greeks because they were the most powerful. Spartan admirals were 
expected to command allied contingents no less than were Spartan 
generals. The morrow of Plataea saw Spartan prestige in the Greek 
world higher than it had ever stood before, or was, perhaps, ever to stand 
again. ‘There could scarcely have been any question of a change of 
leadership after Mycale. When Leotychides sailed home with the Pelo- 
ponnesian contingents those Greeks who chose to remain for a winter 
siege of Sestos could only regard themselves as the remnants, not as the 
representatives, of the allied fleet. Those who stayed were, Thucydides 
writes, the Athenians together with the allies from Ionia and the Helles- 
pont; that is to say that, apart from the Athenians, they consisted of 
those cities which, in consequence of successful revolt from the Persians, 
had just won their way into co-belligerency with the Greeks. These 
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states would naturally prefer to attach themselves to the leadership of 
Athens, not so much on account of any Ionian kinship (some of them 
were in fact Dorians), but because, as a naval power, Athens was more 
interested in the security of that region and more willing to promise 
protection against the Persians than were the Spartans, who were always 
more clearly aware of their own limitations. Pausanias’ expedition of the 
following spring to Cyprus and Byzantium was, by Thucydides’ brief 
account of it, a great success, and must have at least maintained the 
prestige of Spartan arms and Spartan leadership. The petition of the 
allies to the Athenians to take over the leadership of the fleet from 
Pausanias is an astonishing turn of events, coming, as it does, when 
Spartan successes were unbroken. It may reasonably be suspected that, 
during the winter, the Athenians had been guilty of some tampering 
with the loyalty of the allies: it is notable that it was those who had lately 
been liberated who were prominent in the petition. It is possible that, 
after the disorganization consequent upon their liberation, they were 
dependent on Athens for the transport of relief supplies, and that the 
Athenians did not scruple to turn this dependence to political account. 
At any rate the repudiation of Pausanias’ leadership must have sounded 
at Sparta like the blackest ingratitude after the strenuous efforts Sparta 
had made to help these people. It is probable that the complaints made 
against Pausanias by the allies to the Athenian admiral were not identical 
with those preferred against him at home, for which he was summoned 
to stand his trial. The main complaint in the fleet seems to have been 
simply that he behaved in too masterful a fashion, which may mean little 
more than that he enforced on the allies the Spartan standards of dis- 
cipline; on the other hand, the principal charge preferred against him at 
Sparta was that of medism, of which he was acquitted. Many of the 
allied complaints against him may well have appeared ludicrous, when 
they were not irritating, to the Spartans, that is, to all except those 
Ephors who looked for a potential tyrant under every bed. Nevertheless 
Pausanias was not sent out again, and the rejection of Dorcis by the 
allies, above all by the Athenians, was accepted by the Spartan govern- 
ment with good grace, although it amounted to a rejection of Spartan 
leadership as such. After such a rebuff we might have expected a rapid 
deterioration in Athenian—Spartan relations, but it is hard to find any 
evidence that this in fact occurred, and Thucydides is quite definite in 
his statement that the Spartans thought the Athenians were their friends 
at this time.t No doubt there were many at Sparta who were glad 
enough to be rid of distant responsibilities, but it is a reasonable inference 
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that a powerful section of the Spartan government was anxious to keep 
Athenian friendship and was prepared to make concessions to that end. 

It is notable that Thucydides’ statement comes after the narrative of 
the building of the Athenian city walls. The request to Athens not to 
rebuild was perhaps prompted to a great extent by Sparta’s allies, but it 
seems that Sparta was herself interested in preventing the construction 
of walls which would shield Athens from coercion from any quarter. 
Thucydides’ account of Themistocles’ subterfuge on this occasion is re- 
markable both for the inordinate space devoted to it and for the naiveté 
(or lack of interest) of the Spartan attitude. What is clear is that Sparta 
was not prepared to risk a break with Athens on this issue, however 
important it might seem to her Peloponnesian allies. The episode closes 
in an atmosphere which is correct, if not completely harmonious; but 
Thucydides adds that at this time the Spartans were most friendly to the 
Athenians because of their energy in opposing the Persians.' It is true 
that the historian does not say whether this friendship was reciprocated. 
But it is clear that the party of those at Athens who counted Spartan 
friendship as of the highest importance was strong at that time. It is 
safe to assume that it was in a majority, and perhaps an overwhelming 
majority. 

Interesting light is thrown on the relations between Athens and 
Sparta by the episode of Leobotes’ impeachment of Themistocles, as 
related by Plutarch. The evidence against Themistocles was discovered 
and brought forward by the Spartans. The latter were perhaps more 
alarmed by, and interested in, any evidence of Themistocles intriguing 
with Helots than with the Persians: the former were, after all, the nearer 
danger, and to intrigue with Sparta’s enemies would be not at all incon- 
sistent with Themistocles’ career. 

If popular feeling at Athens had not been friendly towards Sparta at 
this time one can imagine that Spartan representations against Themis- 
tocles would probably have received short shrift: they might in fact have 
actually enhanced his reputation. The attitude of the Athenians was, 
however, perfectly correct. They took the part of a foreign power against 
one of their own citizens, who was still an outstanding war hero. How 
his popularity stood at this time we do not know. Honourable exile does 
not necessarily decrease a man’s popularity: sometimes it increases it. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the ostracism which had sent him to 

Argos was the result, at least in part, of a strong philo-Laconian feeling 
in Athens at the time. It is certain that his prosecution had Spartan 
backing and can be regarded as a test of popular sentiment. If popular 
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feeling had significantly changed in the meantime, in the direction of 
hostility to Sparta, we might expect a deputation to have been sent, not 
to arrest Themistocles, but to recall him. The whole episode suggests 
that Athens was as anxious to maintain good relations with Sparta 
as Sparta was with Athens. And the sustained ascendancy of Cimon 
reveals that this policy rested on a basis of popular feeling. There is no 
reason to assume that Cimon, in urging a philo-Laconian policy, even to 
the extent of sending troops to Ithome, was persuading a reluctant 
populace. The fact that he was constantly re-elected is rather a testimony 
to the strong appeal of this policy at Athens, just as his later ostracism 
shows that this policy was to be definitely abandoned. It is true that 
Cimon’s popularity rested not only on a philo-Laconian but also on a 
purely imperialist policy, but the decision to send troops to Ithome 
represents a victory for his philo-Laconian policy in circumstances 
where no imperialist issues were involved. 

Now the Thasians had been defeated in a battle and were under siege. 
They appealed to the Spartans and asked them to come to their assistance by 
invading Attica. So the Spartans, unknown to the Athenians, promised to do 


so, and intended to keep their promise, but were prevented by the earthquake 
which took place." 


A new phase in Athenian-Spartan relations is opened by this paragraph. 
The change in temperature is striking. It would indeed be interesting to 
discover how Thucydides knew what the Spartans would have done or 
intended to do. Spartan authorities might promise to open hostilities, 
but such hostilities would entail a declaration of war by the congress of 
the Peloponnesian league. The revolt might well be over before the 
league convened, even if the result of the vote could be so confidently 
predicted. In that case the promise would fatally compromise Sparta in 
Athens’ eyes, without any advantage whatever accruing to the Spartans. 
How unlike the normal run of Spartan policy this was, a policy which 
often seemed to possess, as its only feature, a desire not to commit its 
forces outside the Peloponnese unless the security of the Peloponnese 
itself was threatened! It is notable that the help promised to far-off 
Thasos was denied to the confederates defending Peloponnesian terri- 
tory at Halieis. Furthermore, what we know of Greek security precau- 
tions and Greek security generally would hardly lead us to expect that no 
wind of Spartan preparations would reach Athens. And that it did not is 
confirmed by the fact that the Athenian assembly was afterwards pre- 
pared to vote an expedition to assist Sparta. 

In spite of the strange circumstances we must assume that this 
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reckless promise was in fact given. But in that case it is a reasonable 
assumption that there were men in high positions at Sparta who by 
now believed that war with Athens was inevitable and that the first op- 
portunity of striking at her should be taken; it must also mean that they 
believed Sparta to be strong and secure enough to undertake such a war at 
present. But she was evidently incapable of undertaking measures even to 
protect the Peloponnese a few years later. The inference is that the 
Spartan position vastly deteriorated in the interval, which saw the earth- 
quake and the Helot revolt. 

Some time after that revolt had begun the Spartans themselves ap- 
pealed for assistance from Athens. Even if we had not heard of the 
promise to Thasos the invitation would be surprising. We have only to 
recall the normal and traditional Spartan policy of warding foreigners 
away from their country, the policy of imposing an iron curtain on all 
that went on in the jealously guarded precincts, and the attitude of 
mind which regarded €evnAacia as a reasonable method of dealing with 
any foreigners on Spartan soil, friendly or otherwise. We are then to 
believe that, at a time of peril, the Spartans actually invited within the 
citadel armed forces from a power against whom they had just pledged 
themselves to go to war. It may be that no hint of the pledge reached 
Athens, but how could the Spartan authorities know that this was so? 
If Thucydides’ account is correct, what a terrifying risk the Spartans 
took in issuing the invitation! Let us imagine a modern power in 
Sparta’s position, organized under a totalitarian system devoted to inter- 
nal security and imbued with a perpetual fear of foreign interference. Is 
it possible to imagine such a power inviting the troops of a state with 
whom they are virtually at war to cross her frontiers? Surely Sparta 
would have taken such a step only if the alternative were probable an- 
nihilation. If Thucydides’ account is not to be rejected (a most desper- 
ate expedient) it must be admitted that the condition of Sparta at that 
time was one of such extreme peril that any straw was worth clutching at. 
Is there any evidence that the peril of Sparta was in fact so extreme? 

The earthquake is mentioned by Thucydides without comment, as a 
matter which would be familiar to his readers. Details of the earthquake 
are to be found only in Plutarch,' in Diodorus,? and in Pausanias ;3 there 
is an odd reference in Aristophanes,* to which is appended the famous 
Scholium, and there are references in Polyaenus’ and Aelian® which add 
little to the account. All these sources agree in so far as they report the 


? Plut. Cimon 16-17. ? Diod. xi. 63-64. 
3 Pausanias i. 29. 8-9; iv. 24. 5-7. 4 Arist. Lys. 1137-45. 
5 Polyaen. i. 41. 3. ® Ael. V.H. vi. 7. 
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earthquake as huge and its effects devastating. Plutarch remarks that it 
was the greatest yet recorded (peyiotou 81 T&v uvnpovevopévoov); again, 
we hear that the entire city was laid in ruins except for five houses, and 
that the épnBor gathered in the gymnasium were annihilated. It has 
been pointed out that the effects of this disaster bore much more heavily 
on the Spartiate element of the population than on any other, since it was 
largely congregated in the city. It is reasonable to suppose that large 
numbers of women and children were lost in the ruins. If the proportion 
of Spartiates to the entire population was anything like that argued by 
Grundy (who, on the basis of modern food and population statistics 
suggested a proportion of one Spartiate to fifteen Helots) the effects of 
the earthquake on the internal security of Lacedaemon must have been 
catastrophic. It has further been demonstrated, on the basis of the hop- 
lite force which Sparta was able to muster, as well as her subsequent 
attitude to citizen losses, that the number of Spartiates suffered a sharp 
decline during this period, a decline too sharp to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by natural or economic causes." 

It is not surprising that the Helots saw in the moment the time of their 
liberation. It is more noteworthy that they were joined by Perioikoi. All 
the evidence suggests that Sparta’s condition, following the earthquake, 
was desperate, facing, as she was, the long-feared revolt of a subject 
people vastly superior in numbers. To eyewitnesses of the staggering 
devastation the position might well have seemed hopeless. As a military 
power Sparta had apparently disappeared overnight from the Greek 
scene. If she were to recover at all, it would not be for at least a 
generation. So the situation may have appeared at the time. It is in 
these circumstances that the Spartan actions become intelligible. The 
prostration of Sparta, which is deduced from her actions in the hour of 
her peril, is corroborated by all the evidence we have for that year. 

Thucydides states that the appeal to Athens came when the Helot war 
had been going on for some time,? which does not suggest any urgency on 
Sparta’s part. Plutarch, on the other hand, mentions two appeals, both 
answered by the Athenians, and actually gives details of Cimon’s return 
home after the first expedition. The two accounts are not necessarily 
inconsistent: in such a brief summary Thucydides perhaps chose to 
mention only the second, and more important, expedition—important, 
that is, in its consequences for Athenian-Spartan relations. But the 
difference is important for understanding the motives of Sparta. As 
Thucydides’ account stands, it gives the impression that the Athenians 


' See G. Dickins, ¥.H.S. xxxii (1912), 1-42; G. B. Grundy, ¥.H.S. xxviii 
(1908), 77-96; W. H. Porter, Hermathena, xlix (1935), 11 f. * Thuc. i. 102. 1. 
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were invited in an effort to speed up the conclusion of the war, not that 
Sparta was in any immediate danger. The impression from other sources 
is different. Plutarch recalls the words of Ephialtes at the time, bidding 
the Athenians let haughty Sparta lie in the dust and be trodden under- 
foot ;! Cimon himself begged Athens not to let Greece be crippled—by 
Sparta’s elimination as a great power, it is presumed. This was before 
the first expedition was sent. Aristophanes, in the Lysistrata, claims 
that Cimon ‘saved the whole of Lacedaemon’.? Diodorus describes the 
Helots as ravaging the Spartan land. What is surprising is Thucydides’ 
explanation why the Athenians especially were invited, namely because 
they had a reputation for skill in attacking fortified positions.» The 
origin of this reputation is hard to find. Both before and after this date 
the Athenians seem to have been incapable of taking any fortified town 
except by the long process of blockade, which they were at this time 
enforcing against Thasos. And Thucydides seems definitely to be 
referring to a siege of a walled town or position, and speaks of the long 
siege in the next line. It is generally supposed that this refers to the 
Spartans besieging the Helots in Ithome. There is no evidence that 
Ithome was a walled town, and every probability points against it. We 
have noticed Sparta’s interest in preventing the rebuilding of the 
Athenian walls. It is scarcely credible that she would have allowed the 
capital of Messenia and the traditional stronghold of Helot resistance to 
be in any way fortified if she were able to prevent it. If Ithome had 
meanwhile become a fortified position, it could only have been put in a 
state of defence while Sparta was more interested in saving herself than 
in sending troops to Messenia. In other words, the fact that a fortified 
position existed in Messenia at all, some time after hostilities had begun, 
can be taken as evidence that the initiative had so far been with the 
Messenians and the Spartans had been on the defensive. This is borne 
out by Xenophon, who says bluntly that the Spartans were besieged by 
the Messenians.* 

It seems to be possible to reconcile Thucydides’ account with prob- 
ability, and with other sources, by reconstructing events somewhat as 
follows. The city of Sparta was laid utterly in ruins by an earthquake 
which at that time appeared to have ended her existence. The city 
Helots, seeing a long-awaited chance, rushed to finish off the terrified 
Spartan survivors, who included king Archidamus. Thereupon the 
majority of the population joined in the movement, which was sup- 
ported by Perioikoi. Fighting for their lives the Spartans appealed for 


t Plut. Cimon 16. 8. 2 Arist. Lys. 1144. 
3 Thuc. i. 102. 2. * Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 33. 
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help from all their allies. We see in the Lysistrata the Spartan envoy 
green with fear, beseeching the Athenians: a comic touch which may 
have owed its comedy to being so near the mark. Some help was re- 
ceived, including an expedition from Athens. These measures sufficed 
to save Sparta but not to quell the revolt, and for a second time help was 
begged from Athens in an effort to strike at what had now become the 
rebel base and capital. This second expedition of Cimon was mentioned 
by Thucydides, not for any success it achieved, but for the dire con- 
sequences of its dismissal. 

If this reconstruction is anything like correct it would mean that, in 
the years immediately following the earthquake, the position of Sparta 
was much more perilous than has been usually assumed, and that for 
that brief time she ceased to count in the councils of Greece. 

It would be well to consider what the effect would be of such a sudden 
vacuum of power. Throughout the fifth century the balance of power in 
Greece, and in each region of Greece, was both uneasy and delicate. 
Certainly Spartan policy in the Peloponnese implied an extraordinary 
system of weights and counterweights. It was in her interest not to 
allow any formidable combination of states, hostile to herself, to arise: 
Argos and Elis were to be kept divided, Arcadian ambitions to combine 
were always to be resisted; when she could have destroyed Argos after 
Sepeia or Dipaea she preferred to keep her in existence as a menace to 
the rest of the Peloponnese and a constant reminder of the value of 
Spartan protection. And yet she restrained and humiliated Argos on 
every possible occasion. The ambitions of Corinth were a perpetual 
worry to Sparta, but the friendship of Corinth was an invaluable counter- 
weight to any combination which included Aegina. Outside the Pelo- 
ponnese it was essential to control the Megarid. Apart from that, a 
central Greece in which Thebes and Athens were conveniently hostile to 
each other suited Sparta very well. Unquestionably the most terrible 
land power in Greece, she could keep her striking power continually in 
reserve and exert her influence not by force, but by the unspoken 
threat of it. 

This situation had been accepted as normal for as long as men could 
remember. It is interesting to speculate what must have been the feel- 
ings of the ambitious and uninhibited Athenians when they saw with 
their own eyes the sacred precincts of this long-feared power, and found 
them to be nothing but a mass of rubble. They must have been aston- 
ished indeed, after the legend of Spartan power, to find the Spartans not 
even masters in their own land—not even around their own city, if we 
are to believe Xenophon. 
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It is reasonable to assume, if this was the case, that the Athenians 
found it necessary to revise their whole estimate of the situation’s possi- 
bilities. The friendship they had courted so long turned out to be 
valueless. The power they had feared was no more. It is in the light of 
these circumstances that the swing of Athenian foreign policy becomes 
both credible and understandable. Hitherto Athenian policy had con- 
centrated on a naval and commercial policy which would give as little 
offence as possible to the Peloponnesian league. From now on Spartan 
influence is counted as negligible. The political combinations with 
Argos and Thessaly are a challenge to any land power in Greece to stop 
Athens if she dares. The adhesion of Megara to the Athenian alliance 
must have appeared as a mortal blow to the collapsing Peloponnesian 
league. With the menace of Sparta removed, Corinth was no longer to 
be feared, and the establishment of an Athenian naval station at Nau- 
pactus gave notice to the Peloponnesians that a new star was rising over 
the Corinthian gulf. 

It is normal to explain this change of policy on the part of Athens as 
a consequence of the rebuff given to Cimon at Ithome by the Spartans. 
But this fails to take into account many other features. It could, for 
instance, scarcely have exerted much influence on the behaviour of 
Megara, which is wholly consistent with that of Athens. And it fails to 
explain why the Spartans, after begging for help, sent it back again. 
Thucydides, ever ready to give the cause, not the pretext, makes it plain 
that the Spartans thought the Athenians might be playing a double 
game, and that their sympathies might be with the Helots. When we 
remember that these same Helots were in fact settled at Naupactus a few 
years later as the allies of the Athenians and entrusted by them with this 
vital military position, the suspicion may well seem justifiable. What is 
probable is that the Spartans saw that they had already lost the friend- 
ship of Athens and that the sooner the Athenian troops were out of their 
territory the better. If a promise of help had been given to Thasos, 
the Spartans might suspect that the capitulation there would bring 
the whole business into the open. In that case the news of the end of 
resistance at Thasos would determine the Spartans to get rid of the 
Athenians as soon as possible. If Plutarch’s account is correct and there 
were two Athenian expeditions to Sparta, it is probable that a revision of 
the situation would have taken place at Athens when the troops returned 
after the first expedition. 

When the second, and famous, expedition went to the Peloponnesus, 
popular Athenian feeling, both at home and in the army, may already 
have been turning to a new policy which would no longer count the 
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objections of Sparta and her allies as valid deterrents. Such an expedi- 
tion would take some time to prepare, and the mood in which it left may 
have been very different from that in which it was originally planned. At 
any rate there is nowhere any evidence that Athenian help was at all 
effective against the Messenians. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
Spartans thought there was serious risk of the Athenian force changing 
sides, and it was the Spartans who were in the best position to judge of 
the situation. Cimon was famous for his philo-Laconian tendencies, but 
he was willing enough to fight against Sparta at Tanagra only a few 
years later. There is no reason whatever to assume that Athenian 
friendship for Sparta would continue after Sparta’s goodwill had ceased 
to count. The dismissal of Cimon may not have been the cause, so 
much as a symptom, of the rapidly worsening feeling between the two 
states. On their return the Athenians expressed indignation at their 
treatment by Sparta, and this indignation was the signal, though not the 
cause, of a complete change of policy. 

Events in central Greece about this time suggest that the Phocians 
also reckoned Sparta as a power no longer to be feared. Otherwise it is 
strange that they should have challenged the victors of Plataea by 
aggression upon the Dorian lands. It was a challenge which Sparta 
could not afford to ignore if she wished to retain any influence in central 
Greece, under the watchful eye of power-conscious Delphi. The size of 
the expedition mustered by the Spartans is indeed astonishing in relation 
to the opposition they were likely to meet, and in view of Sparta’s diffi- 
culties. It is not unreasonable to assume that it was intended to combat 
any impression that the Spartan power was at an end. If that was the 
aim, it was certainly effective. In Phocis and in Boeotia the army seems 
to have filled the role of backing diplomacy by menace: a little sabre- 
rattling was sufficient to bring Phocians and Boeotians to a proper 
respect for Spartan arms, and, no doubt, to restore or maintain Spartan 
prestige at Delphi. Nevertheless the Athenians, by blocking the Ger- 
anean passes, made it clear that they intended to force an engagement. 
The fathers had retreated before the Persians, sacrificing their fields and 
city because they dared not face them on land. The sons came out to 
fight with what had been the most powerful and the most feared military 
machine in Greece, itself the Persians’ master. If this argues a great rise 
of self-confidence on the part of the Athenians, it also suggests a new 
estimate of Spartan striking power. 

Nevertheless the new estimate was at fault. Both the Spartan expedi- 
tion to Phocis and the battle of Tanagra revealed that Spartan power was 
rapidly reviving. This was in itself a stabilizing feature in the Greek 
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political scene. No further land fighting with the forces of Sparta 
occurred before the truce and the peace. The signing of the truce may 
itself be considered a recognition that Sparta was strong and revived and l 
herself again. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest that a leading reason why 
Athenian-Spartan friendship turned to hostility when it did was the 
power vacuum left by the disaster at Sparta. But during the period of 
Spartan impotence the policy of Athens entered a field from which it was 
hard to return. The alliance with Thessaly could be forgotten; Boeotia 
could be quietly abandoned; Argos could be allowed to make its peace 
with resurgent Sparta. But the settlement of Messenians at Naupactus 
was a constant reminder that the potential enemies of Sparta were the 
friends of Athens and that, having staked her claim in the Corinthian 
gulf, Athens intended to stay there. In signing the Thirty Years’ peace 
Athens virtually relinquished her dreams of a continental land empire, 
but her naval ambitions were uninhibited by Corinthian hostility. 
Plans and commitments lightly entered into when Sparta was, for the 
moment, ineffective could not be abandoned after she had revived. If 
Athens persisted in her policy of naval expansion, sooner or later a clash 
with Corinth was inevitable; and behind Corinth stood the Pelopon- 
nesian league. 
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VERSION 


Take, O take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn, ; 
And those eyes, the break of day— 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 
But my kisses bring again, bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain. | 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure, IV. i. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN ATHENS! 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


T is essential for us to question our own views and those of our pre- 
decessors on the status of women in ancient Athens. With few 
exceptions these views display a kernel of prejudice and a pulp of mis- 
understanding, skinned over with the bloom of evasiveness. Itis, indeed, 
odd to observe how inquirers into the social framework of Greek society 
have been misled, and how few classical scholars have attempted to give 
the lie to the extravagances spread abroad concerning the alleged attitude 
of Athenians to their womenfolk. Temptation to write up a violent 
contrast between the daily lives of Spartan and Athenian women was 
great, and in the last century other half-conscious feelings helped a false 
presentation. Again and again it has been said or implied that Athenian 
married women lived in an almost oriental seclusion, and that they were 
looked on with indifference approaching sometimes to contempt. Quite 
recently it was alleged in a broadcast that the Athenian social system 
relegated women to the condition of squaws, the matron being little 
more than a domestic servant. ‘As wives and mothers’, said the speaker, 
‘Athenian women were despised.’ Literary passages have in the past 
been torn from their context as evidence for this, and the inferior legal 
status of women has been stressed. There are, however, important 
exceptions among scholars, of especial value being an essay by Professor 
A. W. Gomme,’ and a long section in The Greeks? by Professor H. D. F. 
Kitto, whose remarks on truncated quotations from Aristophanes and 
Xenophon are very illuminating. Anyone interested in the question is 
advised to read again pages 219-36 in that little volume, as most of what 
follows simply strengthens what Kitto has written. In a variety of reli- 
gious festivals women took conspicuous parts, and with the festivals we 
may put the theatre, because Athenian women formed a part of the 
audience, as is admitted in the last edition of Haigh’s great work.* 
' After the appearance last June of some correspondence in The Listener, 

I was asked by the Editor of Greece & Rome to epitomize briefly some of the 
conclusions which I have reached concerning the status of women in ancient 
Athens. What follows is extracted from Chapters VII and VIII of my book, 
Women in Antiquity, soon to be published by Pan Books Limited. It is uniform 


with The Twelve Olympians, published by the same House, but has a larger 
number of illustrations. 

2 In Essays in Greek History and Literature (Oxford, 1937). 

3 Pelican Books, 1951. 

4 The Attic Theatre (third edition produced by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Oxford, 1907). 
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They attended to hear not only stirring tragedies, but also comedies 
that were in parts extremely bawdy. 

Romantic nineteenth-century pedants had their own private concepts 
of fifth-century Athens and its brilliant citizens. They imagined Attic 
society as made up of clever gentlemen who, though given to nightly 
symposian feasts (and occasional lapses with little flute-girls), maintained 
an august aloofness and never discussed anything unrefined with the 
‘little woman’ at home. When the whole of fifth-century Athenian 
civilization, on which we are extremely well informed—through poetry, 
prose, drama, architecture, sculpture, vase-painting, and many other 
human activities—is studied, it must first be observed that Athenian 
men and women were adult. Only adults could compose and hear the 
works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and stomach the strong 
meat of Aristophanes. Only adults could create and understand the 
characters of Clytaemnestra and Electra, Antigone and Ismene, 
Deianeira, Iocasta, Alcestis, Medea and Phaedra, Iphigenia, Creusa, 
Hecuba, Andromache and Helen, because there were living Athenian 
women of whom these characters were types. 

It is often held against their menfolk that Athenian wives did not 
‘dine out’ with their husbands or with other men. Neither did my grand- 
mother. In modern Europe a new fashion in public dining arrived only 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and before the days of the 
French Third Republic no ‘respectable’ women dined in a public res- 
taurant. English men entertained their men friends at their clubs, and 
apart from that, hospitality was given in the home. Encouraged by two 
hoteliers of genius, Georges Escoffier and César Ritz, the new-rich 
bourgeois in western Europe adopted the fashion still prevalent today. 
Indeed, Athenian women were in many ways much freer than Victorian 
females. 

The woman who held in Athens the deepest respect, regard, trust, 
and affection of a man was usually his wife, the mother of his children, 
the keeper and manager of his home. Ancient monuments, which have 
yet to be considered, supply for this fact excellent evidence. Neverthe- 
less, some Athenian husbands had worries prefiguring male anxieties of 
today, and this is clear enough in Aristophanes’ three plays about 
women. Two things which disturbed the peace of mind of the bourgeois 
man in Athens were the thought that his wife might be much too fond 
of wine, and the thought that she probably had an occasional lover. 

When a civilization or a culture produces an abundant literature which 
is able to survive the ravages of time and the blue pencils of bigots, then 
something of great value has been saved for mankind. But an abundant 
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literature is not by itself enough to give an historian a fair picture of life 
as it was in another and distant civilization. Contact with and knowledge 
of the material objects used in other ages are indispensable to any under- 
standing of the people, their ways, their tastes, their thoughts—indis- 
pensable to any re-creation of the domestic and political humdrummery 
of their lives as well as the wild exhilarations of travel, maritime venture, 
orgy, and mystic mania. One must see the unequalled buildings of the 
Athenians and their sculpture and their celature; one must handle the 
coins they bought and sold with, and—most important perhaps—one 
must see their paintings on vases which show images of Athenian men 
and women, their children, and their servants, going about their accus- 
tomed occupations. All these things taken together may provide a 
picture differing in very many respects from the image provided by the 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries before our era; but it is the 
picture projected by the tangible actualities which is the absolutely true 
picture, while the other—the selected and selective picture supplied by 
literature—must be corrected when needful in the presence of actualities 
both concrete and contemporary. One must study on vases the scenes 
representing home-life, parties, weddings, funerals, visits to the garden 
or the graveyard. The Parthenon itself and its famous sculpture cannot 
really fail to emphasize for us the strong streak of feminism in Athenian 
religion, and it is not to be forgotten that the Panathenaic procession, 
starting from outside the western City-gate, was headed by a bevy of 
girls. ‘This fact alone must raise a smile when one reflects on the alleged 
repression and neglect of the women of Athens. How, one may ask, 
could those who said Athenian men despised their wives explain the 
remarkable marble tombstones set up in fifth- and fourth-century 
Athens, except by pretending they were not relevant? Can one honestly 
say that the widower despised his wife? 

It is when one begins to observe the scenes painted on Athenian vases 
during the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.c. that one perceives the 
constant Greek preoccupation with the feminine. One may see in their 
hundreds pictures of happy women, wives and mothers, seeing off their 
men to the wars, of bereaved women—one at a dead lover’s tomb, 
another at a husband’s sepulchre. There are vain little brides gazing 
into mirrors; bright, chattering bridesmaids; wide-open doors admitting 
visitors; gay, naked creatures bathing, washing their hair, tidying their 
rooms; young mothers playing with the child, or served by the maid with 
a fresh dress and change of jewellery. Many other typical scenes of the 
life of women are painted on vases; girls going to the public well-house 
to fetch water, visits to the shoe-maker, weddings, funerals. And all 
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this for a people said to be secluders and neglecters of their women- 
folk. 

Beyond all doubt the inclination to regard the Athenians as scorners 
of one half of their own people has been increased by Plato’s dialogue, 
the Symposium, on which some men now seize as a vindication of their 
own approach to life. Here is the philosophy of love as expounded by 
Plato using an imaginary Socrates as his mouthpiece. We must first 
face a fact which is so repugnant to the orthodox morality of our own 
times that there is a serious risk of its destroying the value and pleasure 
of the Symposium for many readers. The love with which the dialogue 
is concerned is homosexual love.' No matter that Plato, when in his old 
age he wrote the Laws, forbade all homosexual associations as unnatural. 
It is the Symposium which remains, and which enshrines the thoughts 
and emotions of a small, rich, leisured clique to which the well-born 
Plato belonged; and veneration for him has given it authority among 
those who require exoneration. One thing is clear: Plato did not despise 
his mother, a person of remarkable distinction, and the best way in 
which to account for the wisdom and brilliance of the imaginary Diotima 
who figures, as it were behind the scenes and yet so prominently, in the 
Symposium, is to suppose that Diotima is a reflection of Plato’s own 
mother, Periktione. 

What is known about the mother of this incomparable poet and philo- 
sopher? She was born about 450 B.c., the daughter of Glaukon I, who 
was a grandson of Kritias I, whose father, Driopidas, was a younger 
brother of the celebrated Solon. Her family was one of those few ancient 
and aristocratic Athenian families which claimed to trace their ancestry 
back to Homer’s Nestor and Neleus and Poseidon. Periktione married 
Ariston, son of Aristokles, and these names themselves signify an 
aristocratic background. She bore him four children, of whom Plato 
was the youngest. Soon after the birth of this remarkable child, his 
father, Ariston, died, but Periktione quickly married again, this time 
her maternal uncle Pyrilampes, a friend of Pericles and an important 
personage in Greek diplomatic circles. After a fashion it might be said 
that, judged by modern standards, this does not give us very much infor- 
mation about a particular feminine member of the Athenian aristocracy. 
Yet once again it must be emphasized that it is a rare thing for the mother 
of a great man to be mentioned in ancient literature, and there is good 
reason for assuming that Periktione was a woman who played a part in 


* See Plato: The Symposium, transl. W. Hamilton (Penguin Classics, 1951), 
p. 12. 
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that brilliant circle within which the stars were Pericles, Aspasia, 
Sophocles, and Pyrilampes. 

The Symposium is above all a piece of evidence for one inveterate 
bachelor’s state of mind when confronted with the problems of feminine 
nature. If he was one of those men committed to adoration of an excep- 
tionally affectionate and brilliant mother; if he found all young women 
shallow and lacking by comparison with the maternal paragon; and if he 
were to be measured by the human standards of our own day, we should 
expect him to show a preference for homosexual company and to attri- 
bute to his revered ‘Master’ Socrates a similar preference. But we 
cannot know whether Socrates was seriously involved with fashionable, 
leisured, homosexual cliques, such as were in no way typical of the 
ordinary Athenian citizenry, for, in contrast to Plato, Socrates came from 
a bourgeois background, being a working sculptor—perhaps not a very 
good one—and the son of a stone-mason and a midwife; solid, hard- 
working parents. 

No psychological complications existed for Aristophanes. He was 
married and the names of his three sons are known—not those of his 
wife or his mother. Had his heroines, Lysistrata and Praxagora, some 
of the ways and thoughts of his womenfolk? Anyhow, this witty and 
uninhibited poet wrote, for women and about women, four plays: 
Lemnians (412 B.C.), Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae (both 411 B.c.), and 
Ecclesiazusae (392 B.c.). The first does not survive, but the other three 
are complete, and the neatest way to perceive his natural feminist outlook 
is to read them anew. Profound scholars, who have specialized in 
Aristophanes’ style and manner, can read them smoothly in the Greek; 
but such scholars grow fewer. Therefore, for most of us a good crib will 
help, though such is not too easy to find. Benjamin Bickley Rogers’ 
translations of the comedies are polished and pleasing, but they do 
expurgate. Of the women-plays he touched only the Lysistrata, and 
bowdlerized with no small success. As long ago as 1912 a complete and 
honest translation of Aristophanes’ eleven comedies was privately 
printed by the Athenian Society of London for subscribers only, the 
translators preferring anonymity to the shocked insinuations of their 
friends. Fortunately this excellent work is now available to the public 
under the title Aristophanes, The Eleven Comedies.' Meanwhile, in yet 
another edition, W. J. Oates and Eugene O’Neill Junior, who have 


? New York, Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1943. The same translations 
have also been used for the three women-plays in another publication; W. J. 
Oates and Eugene O’Neill Junior, The Complete Greek Drama, vol. ii (New 
York, Random House, 1938). 
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concerned themselves with these plays, point out that ‘the feminine triad 
[of comedies] consistently exhibits Aristophanes’ wit at its most brilliant 
best, but this is only what would be expected by anyone candid enough 
to recognize that the sexual phenomena of human life are the most 
copious sources of the finest humour. It is regrettable and thoroughly 
human that those persons to whom this fact needs to be pointed out are 
invariably unwilling or unable to accept it when it is pointed out. 
Lysistrata is not for them.’ Nor are the other two plays. And the appre- 
ciation expressed by Sir John Sheppard! on this great comedy is brilliant 
and to the point. Lysistrata, he wrote, ‘is a living refutation of the doc- 
trine that Athenian women were reduced by their secluded lives to 
blank stupidity’. 

Finally, a further note on the monuments. A great deal can be learnt 
from the work of Hans Licht, Sittengeschichte Griechenlands, with its 
hundreds of illustrations.? I have taken into account only those objects 
which depict couples in various stages of love-making shown with varying 
degrees of realism. They range from the giving of a lover’s present to 
consummation. Paintings, terracottas, lamps, reliefs, predominantly 
Attic or Attic-inspired, have been included, and Athenian vases supply 
the bulk of the pictures. One may find in the three volumes of Licht’s 
work 97 human love-scenes; but out of these 22 are concerned with 
homosexual approaches to love; 75 with love-passages between opposite 
sexes. Since the Sittengeschichte supplies a fair cross-section of such 
things, we may conclude that more than three-quarters of the Greeks, 
and especially the Athenians, found more interest in a natural, hetero- 
sexual way of life, even though Athenian society did not necessarily 
censure the homosexual way. Let not this be thought an attempt to 
build a small ‘Kinsey Report’ for antiquity; it is a note on the apparent 
predominance of gynaecophilia in ancient Athens. 


' Cambridge Ancient History, v. 142. 

2 My selection has been made from the complete three-volume German 
edition (Zurich, 1925-8), not from the abridged one-volume English version. 

3 Representations of gods, goddesses, heroes and their girls, satyrs and 
maenads, and Pompeian lupanar paintings have not been counted in. 
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VERSIFICATION—ERGON OR PARERGON? 


By CHARLES RACE 


AN was born metrical, yet everywhere we find him writing free 
verse. Why this arrogant and lazy ‘assumption that Parnassus 
can be climbed without feet? Or that the ascent is valueless? 

In the eighteenth century versification was a grace and an elegance; 
in the nineteenth a virtue, perhaps a duty. What is it in the twentieth? 
A parergon? A morbidity? Versus laudatur et alget? Immo laude caret! 
Do we regard as an oddity the sixth-former who is prepared to put into 
practice his belief that language exists to make precise statements in 
elegant form? We do not; but we are flanked on the right by those who, 
having denied the utility of Latin in the fourth form, in the sixth know 
no written English but Latinese; on the left we are flanked by those who 
have no palate for the waters that inspired A. D. Godley, C. S. Calverley, 
and Vincent Bourne, preferring, if athirst for the Muse after years in 
the Waste Land, what Hippocrene is available at the Cocktail Party. 

But before particularizing on verses I am moved by such a state of 
things to dogmatize for a moment on a theory of education, which, if 
accepted, provides an interesting argument for the value of classical 
studies as a whole. Not for home consumption, but for export; for those 
who translate the noble motto of this University,' Per ardua ad alta, into 
something like ‘by play-way to the testing-lab.’ Not that I do not think 
highly of laboratories, but the road thereto should be neither frivolous 
nor narrow. 

In The Aims of Education Alfred North Whitehead outlined three 
stages in the road from 11 plus to the University: Romance, Precision, 
Generalization. It is noteworthy that he held that precision in language 
ought to come earlier than precision in the sciences. “The three years 
from twelve to fifteen should be dominated by a mass attack upon lan- 
guage, so planned that a definite result is achieved.’ 

Now I believe that no languages satisfy the requirements of this theory 
of stages so admirably as Latin and Greek. For the beginner there is the 
fascination of gods and heroes. For the upper middle school there is 
the solid satisfaction of knowing that rules count more than idioms; that 
you can be sure, at your ordinary level, of being right. This, fortunately, 


' This article has been condensed from a talk given on 6 March 1954 at 


Birmingham University to the Birmingham and Midlands Branch of the 
Classical Association. 
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is not the highest praise, and in the sixth form the classics take on a 
nobler mood and provide the sources of history and the matter of 
philosophy. Antiquity, as Canon Spencer Leeson once remarked, holds 
an unrivalled store of completed experiments. 

It goes without saying that the aim of each stage must be clearly 
defined and successfully attained. This point, having been recently made 
elsewhere,’ need not be laboured here. But accept the Whiteheadian 
doctrine of stages, and it must be conceded that the classical curriculum 
suits them excellently. No other Arts discipline is superior, and the 
scientist is handicapped, if, before embarking on his own field of 
generalization, sine ira et studio, quorum causas procul habet, he has 
missed experience of at least the first two stages of Latin. 

Coming now to verses I propose nothing more ambitious than a few 
reflections on aims and methods at the various stages, based on my own 
experience in a school where I was fortunate to find on arrival that 
verses had been taught for thirty years by a great teacher. For some 
years I taught exclusively in the Sixth and the Third, the Precisians 
being in the charge of others. 

Form III used a Latin course that contained an admirable hexameter 
version of ‘Horatius’.* All the boys were made to learn 30 to 40 lines by 
heart, which they declaimed in a knock-out competition. They were not 
taught scansion, but got the quantities right by imitation and practice. 
They declaimed in the Westminster fashion, with the stress accents on 
the proper syllables: 


(dim.)  pontem si ceperit hostis 

(cr.) num spes ulla manet defendi (ff.) moenia posse? 


Of course we read the Macaulay round the form till that was pretty well 
got by heart too: usque adeo in teneris insuescere multum est. 

This practice, begun casually, like mud-carrying at Pylos, became 
annual and integral, and got the boys used to learning by heart in 
readiness for the Sixth. (Obiter dictum: if you teach verses you set 
repetition prep.; if not, you intend to, but forget.) 

When I came, volventibus annis, to take upper middle school Classics, 
I did no verse composition, as is usually the case, and reasonably so. 
For at the second stage that kind of precision is premature. More verse 
repetition, in my opinion, is the best formula. Perhaps in the hexameter 
the last two feet might be scanned consciously, but complete scansion 
can well wait until a term or two before Ordinary Level. Once scansion 


? I.A.A.M. Memorandum, The Teaching of Classics (Cambridge, 1954). 
2 A. S. C. Barnard, A First Latin Course, Part II (London, Bell, 1935). 
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is begun the Westminster pronunciation may have to yield, for a season, 
to Beginner’s Singsong (‘Strawberry strawberry jam, in a strawberry 
strawberry jampot’). To isolate quantity from stress it is good to borrow 
a Morse buzzer from the Air Section of the C.C.F. and tap out the longs 
and shorts while the form follows from the text; when you stop sending 
they have to be able to say which was the last word sent. Some pupils 
become very sensitive and quick, but it does not follow that in examina- 
tion they will escape the ancient fallacy of supposing that a word cannot 
be shared by two feet: 

Vidi lecta diu et spectata labore 

degenerare tamen. 
But enough of Procrustes: paulo maiora canamus. 

The third stage must see the beginnings of actual composition; it 
cannot be postponed after the first year Sixth. Should both languages 
begin at once? Greek iambics are technically easier, but make more 
demands on vocabulary. One solution is to start with Latin elegiacs, 
and bring in iambics towards Christmas. Towards Easter the Greek 
will have caught up and a weekly alternation may begin. 

Methods? 


Fac quod amicum est. 
Quae tibi conveniunt, prosunt quoque. 


Everyone swears by his own dodges. One dodge is to start with nonsense 
hexameters. Recipe: take a useful word-pattern like conscendere. Give 
it an object: navem if you will, but flores will do. Find an epithet: tepidos 
conscendere flores. Make a beginning: rauca puella cupit, etc. Much 
greater nonsense than this will do, at first, provided it scans, and is seen 
to be nonsense. 

Or exercises may be invented to drive home the usefulness of key- 
words. Keywords are perhaps best defined by examples: iambs with 
vowel initial such as amat, abit, adit, init, habet, and agit are a key to 
pentameter endings; arte, ante, inde, esse, ire, isse, etc., are equally 
useful keywords for the middle of the second half: there are few of them, 
but what few there are need to be ready at hand. There are also what 
might be called ‘un-keywords’, like supercilium, inauditos, circumvoli- 
tantibus; words of so individual a pattern that they can have only one 
position in the line, and determine its rhythm. 

While still at the retranslation stage the beginner may find interest in 
the card-shuffling method; at any rate it will discourage him from wish- 
ful scansion. Each word of a hexameter (or trimeter) is written on a card 
and the scansion added. The cards are shuffled, and the game is to 
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reconstruct the line. If enough cards have been prepared, a variant game 
‘for two or more players’ can be introduced. Hands are dealt out, and 
the players pick up in turn from (or discard into) the pool, and try to get 
as many complete verses as possible. These of course will be nonsense 
verses. 

Some teachers of versification frown on dodges as mechanical and 
tending to kill a feeling for poetry. They may be right. Certainly there 
comes a time when the beginner must leap beyond the stage of dodges 
and retranslation if he is to become a real versifier. Here it is highly 
desirable that a verse book should be set for reading, and the pupil 
encouraged to study his authors as composers farther on the road than 
himself. He should analyse, in Latin, the frequency with which there 
occurs an epithet in the first half of the verse agreeing with a noun 
towards the end, or, in Greek, the frequency with which a trimeter ends 
with a comparative or superlative adjective, or a first person plural 
middle verb. And of course he must be memorizing all the time: he 
will find it easier to memorize passages he has previously analysed. 

But the most indispensable practice at this stage is the collective 
version composed on the blackboard; nothing can compare with it for 
showing the whole form at once how the versifier plans his strategy, or, 
at a tactical level, making available to the whole form the way to tackle 
little problems that crop up xa’ é&aota. When individual pupils have 
been previously induced to make, each for himself, a list of this or that 
type of keyword, many a line can be solved (we are dealing, remember, 
not with inspiration, but with technique), if, having reached, say, the 
skeleton of a pentameter, . . . Jaudes . . . tuas, the teacher asks whether 
anyone can supply a verb to govern Jaudes and gets the reply that con- 
celebrare is on the list if a modal verb can be found (nec pudor est laudes 
concelebrare tuas). Two provisos are necessary: it is better to accept a 
competent verse than to be continually rubbing out in the quest for 
perfection; and, secondly, if the pupils’ Muse is hushed, the teacher’s 
must be vocal. For the prime end of blackboard work is output: every 
week must have something to show for itself. 

This has got us beyond the foothills: before the final assault on 
Parnassus is made it is as well to remember that dodges are not enough. 
There must be certain general principles: regularity of practice; plenty 
of easy material. Nothing is so discouraging as to set a difficult theme 
(an advertisement from The Times Agony Column, for example) and 
then, when the form has failed to do much with it, to produce somebody’s 
brilliant elegiac version to show that it can be done. The version will be 
copied down into fair copy books, and never looked at again. Far better 
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the fair copy that has been constructed from the pupil’s own attempt. 
Once the pupil has seen that such a conflated version can be made he is 
ready to scale the heights. 

So much for verses taken in isolation. The question now is, can they 
supergress the condition of being a parergon and integrate themselves 
with the classical curriculum in a wider framework? 

Much depends on staff correlation. (Some day someone will be 
inspired to found a Teacher—Teacher Association.) Taking an extremely 
favourable case, let us suppose that the teacher of verses is also down 
to take the sixth form verse set book, the ancient history, and the 
general paper. This programme gives him enormous scope. For 
instance, he can construct his passages for retranslation from the set 
book; thus even the unpoetical are lured into the competition for set 
book marks, and all reap the benefit of knowing that the fair copy is of 
unquestionable antiquity. To speak personally, the longer I taught, the 
more diffident I became of giving boys my own fair copies. To be sure, 
it was salutary all round if a good boy detected that a genitive absolute 
ought to have been an accusative absolute, but were there other un- 
detected Babu-isms, latent demi-semisolecisms that would have caused 
Aristarchus to whet his obelus? But to return: fair copies from the 
original authors have another virtue: they can, without immodesty, be 
given to learn by heart, and, of course, their content and allusions are 
classical, not Tennyson transplanted. 

Which suggests a profitable cycle of operations. In examinations 
almost every type of answer is improved by quotations. To quote you 
need to have memorized. Memorization of your own retranslations is 
easy. Hence let the pupil pray for a teacher who will set for retranslation 
the Ars Poetica extracts encountered in the Literature period, the Sue- 
tonius couplets, perhaps, encountered during Empire History, even the 
odd lines from the grammar manual. Manus manum lavat: verses help 
the other papers, and are helped by them. 

Th’enthusiast, to convey his treasures, 
conveys them in a kind of game; 

quotes Buckland Green to teach his measures, 
since verses are his real aim. 


Even those who do not admit this perhaps fantastical priority into their 

regular scheme may try a few samples on occasion, e.g. ‘He could have 

scorned the swords of Antony, If thus he had said all’ (Grammatico- 

Historical); or ‘Let not Medea slay her boys in public’ (Ethico- 

dramatic) ; or ‘Sensed having fallen into middle foes’ (Miltonic-military) ; 

or even “Telephus and Peleus, when pauper and exile is each one [omit 
3871.3 K 
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‘is’], Throws away his round jars and sesquipedalian utt’rance’ [say 
‘words’ ]—a piece of literary profundity that could be fitted even into an 
essay on Wordsworth’s theories, more honoured in the breach than in 
th’ observance, of diction. 

But I must not, even in jest, play too long with the little pleasing 
technicalities that make the teaching of verses so rewarding to the 
teacher, and one hopes to the taught, once the spark of responsiveness 
has been kindled. And though I am perfectly serious about the useful- 
ness of verses as a link between this and that department of classics, and 
though I sometimes think they have a unique value because of their 
definiteness (a pupil knows when he has achieved competence), and in 
a way because they instil a kind of humility (a pupil knows that he is not 
as good as Ovid, whereas it is less obvious to him that his English poems 
are inferior to those of . . . well, let us say Walt Whitman), I must not, 
for all this, overstate the case for verses. I would not have all boys 
drilled in them too early, or, if they are not metrically minded, kept at 
them too long. But every sixth form classic ought to try them for a year, 
if only to teach him the methods by which his authors reached excellence, 
and to stock his mind with a few score memorable lines—though he will 
not nowadays be likely to quote them in the House of Commons. 

Ergon, then, or parergon? I would not claim too much for verses; 
they are not a panacea, but they do supply a kind of vitamin to classics. 
They teach the concept of tépas; they teach the importance of being 
obvious; they teach resourcefulness. As a General once said at a Prize- 
giving, they teach a boy that if a thing can’t be done one way, he must 
find another. They teach obedience to rules, in my old-fashioned 
opinion an admirable corrective to a good deal of recent poetry, in which 
the idea seems to be to make the metre up as you go along, so that no 
obligation to technique need refine the flow of private images. 

This brings me to my final point. If there is one respect in which 
classical poetry is most typically representative of the classical viewpoint 
in general, it is this: classical verse is not only, in its expression, patient 
of clearly-defined conventions; it is also, in its thoughts and sentiments, 
very largely an open and public manner of writing. What it has to say 
needs understanding, but not decoding. Its sentiments, if not universal, 
are at any rate current coin in Western Europe. When I was an under- 
graduate a French friend used to round off his letters to me with the 

claudite iam rivos, pueri; sat prata biberunt. 
He assumed I should understand its application, and after all this you 
will be happy to observe that I still do. 
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SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GREEK AUTHORS 


OR some time the Council of the Classical Association has been 

considering ways of overcoming the shortage of editions of Greek 
authors suitable for use in schools and by university students (i.e. with 
commentaries and, in the case of authors read up to the Ordinary level] 
of the G.C.E., with vocabularies). 

After consultation with the Greek departments of universities and 
meetings with the representatives of Examination Authorities and of 
publishing firms, the Council, through its Education Sub-Committee, 
has drawn up a list of books which they suggest should be available in 
school editions. This list contains the probable requirements of Ex- 
amination Authorities in the G.C.E. examination at ‘A’ and ‘O’ levels 
for the five-year period 1957-62, and also books not usually prescribed 
for the G.C.E. examination for which there is likely to be a demand in 
schools and universities, either for reading outside the examination 
syllabus, or in the form of selections and adaptations in elementary 
readers. 

To obtain fuller information a questionnaire was sent to branches of 
the Classical Association which it was suggested might be answered 
after consultation with teachers of Greek (whether in schools or univer- 
sities) in their areas. Information and comment was invited on the fol- 
lowing points: 

(i) The approximate numbers of pupils taking Greek at various 
stages. 

(ii) The authors, or portions of authors, thought desirable at the 
various stages (particularly outside the ‘O’ and ‘A’ levels of the 
G.C.E.). 

(iii) Serious deficiencies—e.g. editions out of print which should 
be replaced by new editions, and editions in print which should 
be maintained; the list, if possible, to include elementary readers 
and adaptions of authors for beginners. 


Replies so far received represent five universities or university col- 
leges, and forty schools in which approximately goo pupils take Greek 
(460 below ‘O’ level, 240 at ‘O’ level, 200 above ‘O” level), and many 
useful suggestions were offered. 

The Education Sub-Committee would welcome further answers to the 
questionnaire from any teachers of Greek who may not already have had a 
chance of replying. It may thus be possible to obtain an even fuller 
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picture of the numbers taking Greek in the country and of the authors 
and works most in demand. Such information might, where desirable, 
be passed on to publishers to help them meet important requirements. 

A means might also be devised of co-ordinating the plans of editors 
and publishers for the preparation and publication of new editions. To 
quote from one of the replies to the questionnaire: ‘A working school- 
master probably knows little about how to get a book published—which 
publisher to approach, &c., &c. One has the impression, perhaps 
wrongly, of a number of ‘closed shops’ at work. Would it not be in the 
best interests if the General Editors of series of editions had a means of 
announcing a co-ordinated programme and inviting contributions and 
suggestions ?” 

As a step towards such co-ordination the Education Sub-Committee 
would be prepared to collect information of this sort. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Sub-Committee, 


Mr. D. G. Bentliff, 
11 Grove Park, 
Liverpool, 8, 


from whom also may be obtained copies of the Classical Association’s 
suggested list of books. The list will be supplied free on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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study leave at Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
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CuarLes SELTMAN: Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and formerly 
University Lecturer in Classics; Director of Royal Academy Exhibitions 
of Greek Art, 1942 and 1946; editor of Volumes of Plates for the Cambridge 
Ancient History; other publications include Athens, its History and Coinage 
(1924), Attic Vase Painting (1933), Masterpieces of Greek Coinage (1949), 
and The Twelve Olympians (1952). 
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(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for School libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; f signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indi- 
cates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


Much material from papyri published in the last few years is incorporated in 
** Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta.' 'The full text is printed, with apparatus criticus and 
indices verborum. The book is finely produced and is notable for its extreme clarity. 
*Sappho and Alcaeus. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Lesbian Poetry? is another 
excellent work. The longer and more important poems are reproduced, with transla- 
tion, extensive notes, and commentaries. There is an appendix on metres and a note on 
dialect. Obviously such a book will appeal mainly to the scholar and undergraduate, 
but it could be used in a good sixth form with profit. The author of **Marginalia 
Scaenica’ died four years ago, and the book has been published through the efforts of 
his friends at Oxford. John Jackson bore his learning lightly, with the humility of the 
true philosopher, but his emendations will in many cases meet with unanimous 
approval and whatever he has to say will be received with respect. He must have been 
imbued with a deep love for the classics. The points discussed are not by any means 
confined to the Greek dramatists, although in the main it is Euripides who claims most 
of Jackson’s attention. He deals with transpositions of verses, words, and letters; 
omissions and glosses; unconscious repetitions by the writers or by their copyists; and 
many other minutiae of textual criticism under the title of miscellanea. Alcestis* is 
designed chiefly for undergraduates and mature scholars. The text used is that of 
Gilbert Murray, with full apparatus criticus. The commentary is extremely thorough, 
especially in the elucidation of metrical difficulties, but the fact that Alcestis is a play 
is not forgotten. Professor Austin has edited the Fourth Book of the Aeneid.5 In 
the preface he points out that a knowledge of Greek, or at least a fair classical back- 
ground, could be taken for granted by his predecessors; it would be unwise nowadays 
to assume anything. In his notes, therefore, occupying some 180 pages, he takes great 
pains to explain the meaning of the text and (most important of all) he correlates the 
Latin with other European languages. It was a wise move, too, to include in the 
Appendix the Dido Aeneae of Ovid. The book can be thoroughly recommended for 
use in schools; the undergraduate will find it just as stimulating and helpful. Two 
new Oxford Classical Texts appear. *Appendix Vergiliana® is reprinted, but there is 
now included with it in the same volume Vitae Vergilianae Antiquae, the editing of 
which was entrusted to Colin Hardie. He accepts the vitae of Donatus, Servius, Probus, 
Focas (or Phocas), and some excerpta from S. Jerome. The second edition of 
* Aeschyli Tragoediae’ will be in the bookshops this autumn. Eighteen years have passed 
since Professor Murray first undertook the work of recension. The Oxford Classical 


' Edited by Edgar Lobel and Denys Page. Oxford University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xxxviii+ 337. 50s. net. 

2 By Denys Page. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+340. 42s. net. 

3 By John Jackson. Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs. With a Preface 
by Eduard Fraenkel. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+250. 30s. net. 

+ Edited with Introduction and Commentary by A. M. Dale. Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xl+130. 12s. 6d. net. 

5 *P, Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus. Edited with a Commentary by R. G. 
Austin. Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xx+212. 15s. net. 

© Appendix Virgiliana. Recognovit R. Ellis; Vitae Vergilianae Antiquae. Edited by 
C. Hardie. Oxford University Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. net. 

7 Aeschyli septem quae supersunt tragoediae. Accedunt tetralogiarum ad has fabulas 
pertinentium fragmenta, elegiae, poetae vita, operum catalogus Suidae et marmoris 
Parii testimonia. Recensuit Gilbertus Murray. Oxford University Press, 1955. 
15s. net. 
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Texts require no commendation; their worth is inestimable. Among recent antholo- 
gies is *Voices from the Past,' a most attractive volume. More than a hundred authors, 
Greek and Roman, from Homer to Boethius, are represented in translation. The 
translators have been chosen for their widely different dates and styles; some versions 
have been done by Mr. and Mrs. Todd themselves. There are good introductory 
comments on each author and the extracts have been well chosen. Some examples of 
ancient mathematics and science are included, but unfortunately no space could be 
allotted to Varro and Cato on Agriculture; a poem of Columella hardly does justice to 
this typical Roman genre. The illustrations are impressive. * A Classical Anthology* 
was compiled for the benefit of the emeriti, those who studied classics in the past, but 
have perhaps grown ‘rusty’. Et haec olim meminisse juvabit. On one side appears the 
Greek or Latin (a catholic selection from Homer to Claudian, except that Roman drama 
is not represented and Aristophanes is limited to fifty lines of the Ranae), on the other 
the authors’ versions, for which they modestly but quite unnecessarily offer apologies. 
A book like this is bound to give infinite pleasure. *Fifty Latin Lyrics (1,105 lines 
in all) was written for the edification of sixth-form mathematicians and scientists (hence 
the vocabulary). The poems, carefully picked for content and style, range from Catullus 
to Boethius and are arranged under separate headings—de Amore, de Mortalitate, de 
Vita Rustica, and so forth. The notes are well done, enriched by quotations from 
English, French, and (for the sake of the classical sixth, who will find this little 
volume no less charming than their scientific brethren) Greek authors. L. A. S. 
Jermyn is a man of tremendous enthusiasm. In The Ostrakon‘ he speculates on Virgil’s 
Georgic ii. 346-54, with particular reference to the meaning of testa (351)—a small 
matter, one might think, and not very inspiring, but the reader quickly responds to 
J.’s own enthusiasm. The origin of testa is found in the 6otpaxkov of Theophrastus, and 
the Director of Agriculture at Nicosia has confirmed that the ancient technique for 
treating grafted olive-trees after planting was still more or less preserved after 2,300 
years, though in Cypriote Greek éotpaxov has been metamorphosed into yaorpi. 
Erik Wistrand’s Latin Commentary’ on Dum nova Pannonii numeratur gloria belli .. . is 
convincing and thorough. It certainly throws new light on the character of Domitian 
and makes the fawning adulation of Martial seem less odious. BAITTAA ?ONOMATA,® 
written in Portuguese, is a dissertation on the Aristophanic use of compound words. 
Sr. Ramalho’s researches (largely conducted in Oxford) are important from a philo- 
logical point of view, but he is no pedant: he deals at some length with the historical 
background to the comedies, the metres, the influence of rhetoric on A.’s style, the 
reminiscences of tragedy; at the same time, he does not overlook the comic element. 


History 
B* Foundations in the Dust’ is essentially the biography of the pioneer Assyriologists, 


' A classical anthology for the modern reader. By James and Janet Maclean Todd; 
with a foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra. Phoenix House, Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 550. 
30s. net. 

2 A selection from the Greek and Roman literatures with translations by L. A. 
Wilding and R. W. L. Wilding, and with a foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra. Faber & 
Faber, Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 331. 18s. net. 

3 Selected and with a Commentary by H. W. F. Franklin. Longmans Green & Co., 
London, 1955. Pp. ix+141. 6s. 6d. net. 

* Printed for the Virgil Society by Sydney Lee (Exeter) Ltd., Exeter, 1955. Pp. 15. 
No price stated. 

5 **De Martialis Epigr. VIII, 15 C tatiuncula. Acta Universitatis Gotobur- 


gensis, 1954. Goteborg, Sweden, Wettergren & Kerbers Foérlag. Pp. 40. Kr. 8. 

® AITIAA *ONOMATA no estilo de Aristéfanes. By Américo da Costa Ramalho. 
Suplemento de Humanitas, vol. iv, 1952. Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de 
Coimbra, Portugal, 1952. Pp. 171. No price stated. 

7 The story of exploration in Mesopotamia and the great archaeological discoveries 
made there. By Seton Lloyd. Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1955. 
Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. net. 
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men such as Buckingham, Rawlinson, Rich, and Layard. The author himself is a 
distinguished archaeologist and has excavated for several years in Iraq and Turkey, so 
that he writes authoritatively on the difficulties of working there. It is salutary that the 
early hardships, both financial and political, should be made known, for the pioneers 
were assuredly, as Lincoln said of the American people, ‘dedicated to a proposition’. 
** Sophocles and Pericles' is a book of some importance. Ehrenberg begins rather 
tentatively, with perhaps exaggerated respect for the feelings of the literary critics: the 
historian is trespassing into the by-paths of Tragedy and he believes that many of his 
conclusions will be provocative and daring, but ‘we do not learn by being merely 
prudent’. In the introductory chapter he has some interesting things to say about the 
Greek attitude to history: “The Greeks, even after Thucydides, did not regard history 
simply as a picture of what had happened in the past. To them history was not so much 
a matter of factual truth as one of a truth beyond the actual facts, a matter of beauty, 
piety, pride, love, and hatred, and eventually a source of wisdom. They did not distin- 
guish between a historical past and an unhistorical present . . .’; ‘to the Greeks, at any 
rate, legend and history was one’. Later he refers to a ‘mythological legend’, whatever 
that may mean (p. 18). The chapters that follow seek to prove that G&ypatrto1 voor 
to Sophocles, the religious man, meant one thing, to Pericles the rationalist something 
quite different. In great detail he examines Sophocles’ term of office as hellenotamias 
(443/2) and as strategos (441/0); in both cases he thinks the appointment was made for 
personal reasons, not because of any political distinction. S. admired Pericles in his 
early career, but his views possibly underwent a subtle change about the time when 
Thucydides, the son of Melesias, was ostracized, and P. became unchallenged tyrant at 
Athens. It may be that Antigone was produced in the spring of 442 and in the Antigone 
there is a peculiar use of the word otpatnyés, referring to Creon (8), but by implica- 
tion to Pericles; in Oedipus Rex, too, &vipdv p@Tov (33) may be an oblique reference to 
Pericles. E.’s conclusion, that the statesman and the dramatist represented divergent 
trends in Greek thought, is hardly surprising or original, but his approach to the prob- 
lem is new and highly entertaining. A translation of the third Italian edition of 
Massimo Pallottino’s ®* The Etruscans? appears in the Pelican series and will undoubtedly 
be most popular. It is a scholarly and in some ways original work, illustrated by 
32 excellent plates, as well as by maps and diagrams. Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s 
B* Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers} (previously published by Bell & Sons Ltd., in 
1954 and already reviewed in G. & R., Feb. 1955) also appears in the Pelican series. 
Greek and Macedonian Kingship* is more concerned with the methods adopted by kings 
and the attitude of their peoples to them than with abstract monarchy. It is a lively and 
far-ranging essay. A.’s remark about the Ptolemaic dynasty is typically pungent: “The 
full significance of the Ptolemaic brother and sister marriage is not beyond speculation, 
but one motive may well have been to keep the business in the family by keeping the 
family in the business.’ The second edition of *Documents illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius’ has now been published. Several new texts have been added, 
some corrections made, and fresh numismatic evidence included. It is remarkably 
lucid. The comparative table at the back of the book will be of great assistance to 
readers who wish to refer to the original publication of the documents. The volume 
could be used with great profit in sixth forms; to university students of the early 
Principate it is quite indispensable. Described by its author as an epigraphical 
parergon, undertaken ‘because it offered relief from the tediousness and uncertainties 


' By Victor Ehrenberg. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. xi+187, with three 
plates. 25s. net. 

? Translated by J. Cremona. Penguin Books Ltd., 1955. Pp. 295. 3s. 6d. net. 

3 Penguin Books Ltd., 1955. Pp. 224, with 32 plates and other illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
net, 

+ F. E. Adcock, The Raleigh Lecture on History, 1953. Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xxxix, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 163-80. 3s. 6d. net. 

5 Collected by Victor Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+171. 215. net. 
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of studying the palaeography of Latin inscriptions’, Professor Gordon’s book' is a 
careful and scholarly attempt to restore a fragmentary epitaph first published over 
forty years ago (C.J.L. 6: 37075 = Dessau 8964). The text is fully annotated and there 
are three fine plates. Mrs. Gordon has drawn a reconstruction of the original inscrip- 
tion. The whole work will delight the prosopographers and prove of real value to 
Roman historians. Senators in the Emperors’ Service® is concerned with those sena- 
tors who at the outset of their careers sought appointments in the army or who, after 
entering the imperial service, did not choose or were not permitted to continue in it. 
Birley’s judgement, based largely on epigraphical evidence, is that the future careers of 
such men were greatly influenced by their grading in the vigintivirate: if a man was 
singled out at that stage, promotion was likely to be rapid and continuous. Solomon 
Katz has been remarkably successful in condensing into some 150 pages the story of 
Rome’s collapse.? His views will command respect, for he writes with calm delibera- 
tion; he is in control of his material, never mastered by it; he interprets facts, but 
without bias, with no pet theories. The book should serve as an excellent introduction 
to the study of this period. B®* The North African Provinces* (i.e. the modern Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco) is devoted mainly to administrative and military problems. Since 
Africa for the most part escaped the destruction that fell on other provinces of the West 
in the third century, Roman imperial policy there is especially illuminating. The book 
is packed with information, equipped with generous notes; there are three useful maps. 
Warmington’s summary on the Donatist schism is of particular interest. Another 
study of the later Empire in the West is Boak’s ** Manpower Shortage.’ Of course it is 
far from easy to assess population (for the time of Augustus Beloch allowed a total of 
50-60 millions for the whole Empire, Ferdinand Lot 60-65 millions, Ernst Stein about 
70 millions—quite a considerable variation; estimates of the population of Rome itself 
during the principate of Antoninus Pius lie between the 538,000 of Lot and the 
1,250,000 of Kahrstedt). Nevertheless much patient research is being carried on and 
sufficient evidence has now accumulated to allow some general deductions to be made. 
Boak believes that the life-expectancy at birth in Egypt, a prosperous and densely 
populated area, was comparable with that of modern India or China (c. 23 years). The 
decline in man-power, he thinks, had already begun by the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
and as man-power became more and more deficient, the emperors were compelled to 
adopt sterner measures in order to sustain the tottering economy. Certain classes, for 
example, were bound by law to carry on the crafts of their fathers (pistores, dendrofori, 
centonarii, fabri, and so on), and the many imperial constitutions promulgated in the 
fourth and fifth centuries prove how hard it was to maintain the numbers in these 
guilds. The notes are helpful and the book as a whole is most interesting. There are 
warning notes which have a more than contemporary application: ‘by the third century 
the burden of taxation had become so heavy that it had begun to consume the capital 
resources of the taxpayers. This was due to the increasing costs of the imperial 
administration without any corresponding increase in production. . . . For this failure 
more than one factor was responsible. Among the causes may be mentioned the great 
dependence of industry upon slave labour, the lack of inventions which would stimu- 
late production, the absence of copyright, and the unfavourable status of investors in 


? **Potitus Valerius Messalla, Consul Suffect 29 B.c. By Arthur E. Gordon. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, vol. 3, no. 2, pp. 31-64, plates 7-9. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. 50 cents. 

? By Eric Birley. Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxxix. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 197-214. 3s. 6d. net. 

3 *The Decline of Rome and the Rise of Medieval Europe. Cornell University Press, 
1955; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+164. 10s. net. 

* The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest. By B. H. 
Warmington. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viiit124. 12s. 6d. net. 

5 Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West. By Arthur E. R. 
Boak. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1955; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press. The Jerome Lectures, third series. Pp. vii+ 169. 
36s. net, $4.50. 
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business enterprises under Romany [sic] law. . . . The increases in taxation coincided 
with a falling off in production and manpower.’ In ®*Civilization and the Caesars* 
Starr, like Boak, has much to say that is of relevance to the modern world. His purpose 
in this excellent book is to study the intellectual revolution in the Roman Empire under 
the great autocracies, ‘the inexorable decline of the old structure of Greco-Roman 
thought and the rise of a new order . . . these two factors, too often disjoined in modern 
analyses, are intimately connected in their essential causes. . . . Since modern civiliza- 
tion rests squarely upon the new view of the nature of man and the world hammered 
out in the four centuries from Cicero to Augustine, we may justly term the era of the 
Caesars one of the great turning points in human intellectual development, worthy to be 
placed beside the formative years of Greek civilization.’ Starr’s analysis of the encroach- 
ments of tyranny is masterly, even if the picture is maybe painted in too dark colours. 
The true tragedy of absolutism, he writes, is the self-censorship men impose on them- 
selves (p. 156). The Romans parted with their political rights (hence the strange de- 
finitions of libertas in the second century) and squabbled trepi Svou oxi&s (as Dio 
Chrysostom had the sense to observe); with the old political groups went the classi- 
cal intellectual system, and the ordinary man, who was more ‘individualized’ than ever 
before, or again until this present century, was only to re-discover himself in Chris- 
tianity. ** Apokrimata* comprises the text, translation, and historical analysis of 
P. Columbia 123, a single sheet of papyrus 13-9 x 5°6 inches, once in the British 
Museum. The fragment, which probably came from Tebtunis, is reproduced in fac- 
simile. The subject-matter, decisions (&troxpipata) of the emperor Septimius Severus 
in reply to various requests from local Egyptians, throws some light on the peregrine 
law of the province at the time of his visit in 200 and is not without historical value. 
An interesting legal commentary (by Professor Schiller) occupies the major part of the 
book. 


General 


*The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries’ is a magnum opus, no less important to 
the modern than to the classical scholar. Briefly, the author tells the story of education 
over approximately a thousand years (700-1700); of the transmission of the great 
masterpieces, both Greek and Latin; of the Christian attitude; of Renaissance imitation 
and ‘humanism’. There are considerable notes, with lengthy references often quoted 
in full, and two major appendixes: (a) on Greek manuscripts in Italy during the fifteenth 
century, and (b) on the translations of classical authors before 1600. The latter, 
arranged in six columns, with the name of the Greek or Roman author, translations of 
individual or collected works in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and 
date of publication, is particularly informative. Bolgar’s initial remark, ‘ancient Greek 
has been truly a dead language for almost two centuries’, is of course ridiculous. In 
fact, he fails to appreciate the achievements of the Eastern ‘Paypaior: ‘In Byzantium the 
classical education had failed lamentably’ (p. 88); “They knew no Latin at all’ (p. 59); 
‘They were completely unfamiliar with anything written in Latin’ (p. 4). Even if one 
is prepared to discount Psellus’ reference to Romanus III Argyropulus: évte8pappévos 
Kal peTeoyNKas Son Tois *ItaAdv Adyors (Chron. iii. 2), 
was not Bessarion of Trebizond designated ‘latinorum graecissimus, graecorum latinis- 
simus’? And Manuel Chrysoloras was well known as a Latin scholar, although a native 
of Byzantium. Ammianus Marcellinus was a Syrian Greek by birth. Psellus is accused 
of ‘neo-paganism’ (p. 77). Doubtless Psellus was an ardent Hellenist, acquainted with 
the neo-platonists and the works of the later Greeks, but nobody could deny the sin- 
cerity of his Christian faith—nobody, at least, who had read Psellus in toto and was not 


' By Chester G. Starr. Cornell University Press, 1955; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiv+413. 52s. net. 

2 By William Linn Westermann and A. Arthur Schiller. Columbia University Press, 
1954; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Columbia Bicentennial 
Editions and Studies. Pp. x+110. 60s. net, $5.00. 

3 By R. R. Bolgar. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. vii+592. 455. net. 
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prejudiced against the man or against Byzantines in general. But Bolgar has little sym- 
pathy to bestow on Byzantines: ‘If their spiritual ancestors had fought at Marathon, it 
must have been in the Persian ranks.’ He is much more at home in the West. However, 
his aim, ‘to show the impact of the dominant ideologies of each period upon general 
education’, has been largely achieved, and it would be well to pay close attention to his 
conclusion ; to quote at length would be impracticable here, but he points out that the 
classical heritage has been explored only when the immediate requirements of society 
exert pressure on the scholar: ‘It was always some practical need, to preserve some 
desired status quo, that acted as a bar to the pursuit of researches which went beyond 
what was immediately useful. The history of learning is not a free field. It is the history 
of society.’ The question is, how can the study of classics best serve this generation? 
or rather, what pressure will be put upon the classical scholar by the dominant ideology 
of today? *Personal Religion among the Greeks' is a delightful book, full of good 
things. The author distinguishes personal (as opposed to civic) religion in many forms: 
the adoration of Artemis by Hippolytus, the philosophers’ 6poiwors 8&6, the contempla- 
tion of Heraclitus, the detachment of the anchorites, the ‘conversion’ of Apuleius’ 
hero in the Metamorphoses, the effect of the god Asclepius on Aelius Aristides, the 
meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the sun-worship of Julian, the neo-platonist ideal, 
SpiAfjoa1 pdoveo pdvov, ‘to converse with God alone’. From Homer to the late western 
Empire he brings forward witnesses, and by no means exhausts the supply. The notes 
are adequate and inspiring. The publication of Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship? 
coincided with the Jubilee of the C.A. and is a timely reminder that much progress 
has been made and fresh interpretations of old material attempted. There are fourteen 
main subjects, though some (such as Homer) have subdivisions, and each chapter or 
part of a chapter is written by an authority on that particular subject. To the scholar 
the work will be more than welcome; the general reader will find it a fascinating record 
of industry and learning. The Inaugural Lecture? of the Professor of Greek at Dur- 
ham muses on some implications of the Phaedrus. Plato is commenting on three sys- 
tems 0) higher education: his own scientific method, the technique of the rhetorical 
sch: .is (as exemplified by Lysias), the superficial humanism of Isocrates. Hudson- 
Williams remarks that the part played by technique and science in classical scholarship 
has been steadily increasing; there is a danger lest we forget that Homer, Pindar, and 
Sophocles are primarily great poets. Journey to the Styx* is a rather unusual travel 
book: erudition and careless good humour are mingled, not without some art, and the 
ultimate destination of the author, on his first visit to Greece, was remote and romantic. 
His itinerary included Crete and some of the Aegean isles, but John Pollard is clearly 
not the man to follow the normal routes and methods of tourists: not everybody climbs 
the rock of the Acropolis from the north-east when the gUAaxes look the other way. 
His anecdotes are quite unforgettable and I found it impossible not to finish the book 
at one sitting. On the other hand, that slightly patronizing air of the Englishman abroad 
can become a little irritating. +More Greek Folktales’ supplements the author’s 
earlier book, Modern Greek Folktales, and is just as pleasing. The new stories are for 
the most part not traditional or widespread, and some are in the form of short novels. 
Each is preceded by an introduction. Perhaps it is not a bad thing that Greek 
history should be rewritten by a Marxist, if only to expose prejudice. Certainly ® The 
First Philosophers® has its fair share of the new dialectical materialism, defined as ‘the 


? Sather Classical Lectures, vol. xxvi. By André-Jean Festugiére, O.P. University of 
California Press, 1954; Cambridge University Press. Pp. viii+ 186. 28s. net. 

2 Edited by Maurice Platnauer. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. xiii+431, with 
four plates. 315s. 6d. net. 

3 Three Systems of Education. By J. B. Skemp. Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 17. 

* By John Pollard. Christopher Johnson, London, 1955. Pp. 215, with several 
plates. 16s. net. 

5 Chosen and translated by R. M. Dawkins. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. ix+178. 

® Studies in Ancient Greek Society, vol. 2. By George Thomson. Lawrence & 
Wishart, London, 1955. Pp. 367, with ten maps. 27s. 6d. net. 
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distinctive outlook of the class-conscious proletariat, as opposed to the metaphysical 
outlook, materialist, or idealist, of the bourgeoisie; and since it is the historical destiny 
of the proletariat to abolish exploitation and so put an end to the class struggle, its 
outlook is characterized by the reunion of theory and practice’ (p. 281). It is one of the 
main points in T.’s argument that among primitive peoples ‘nature and society are one’ 
(p. 153), and with the division of society into classes, theory develops, but only in the 
ruling class, which becomes more and more divorced from the workers. If the reader 
can stand pages of dreary quotations from Marx (on the phenomenon of religion, e.g. 
‘This state, this society, produces religion—an inverted consciousness of the world, 
because the world itself is an inverted world. Of this world religion is the general theory, 
its encyclopaedic compendium, its logic in popular form, its spiritual point d’honneur, its 
enthusiasm, its moral sanction, its solemn complement, its general consolation and 
justification. It is the fantastic realization of man, because man possesses no true 
realization’) or from Lenin, Engels, and Stalin; if he can stomach constant references 
to bourgeois philosophers, bourgeois archaeologists, bourgeois historians (Cambridge 
will be glad to know that Cornford was ‘far in advance of any other bourgeois historians 
of philosophy’); if he can disregard the irrelevant sneer: ‘this truth (Anaximander’s 
doctrine of continuous motion) was not recovered without a long and bitter struggle, 
waged against the ruling class of feudal society, which was determined to suppress it’ 
(p. 161); or ‘adding stature to himself in spite of the Bible’ (of man after he invented 
tools, p. 36); if he is prepared to overlook the more subtle misrepresentations (e.g. 
Kleruchies are called ‘colonial plantations’, p. 202); then the reader will find much of 
interest in this book. Thomson, for instance, calls attention to similarities between 
Chinese and Greek philosophies, and he has important things to say about the Greek 


.system of chronology. He (the reader) may not agree with Thomson’s findings, but he 


will be encouraged to think. Would T.’s definition of the State, for example, be 
intelligible to a Greek? “The State is an organization for the forcible repression of one 
class by another. Democracy is that form of State in which recognition is given to the 
principle of the subordination of the minority to the majority. There are three main 
types of democracy: ancient or slave-owning democracy, bourgeois democracy, and 
socialist democracy.’ The latter, we are informed, is ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
which is to lead directly to communism in which the State itself will disappear. This 
page (208) can be commended as a fine example of muddled and twisted argument. 
Nevertheless, T. does bring out clearly the limitations inherent in a slave-economy, 
and it is well to be reminded of them if we are to understand the difficulties of the 
Roman Empire. One final master-thought: ‘Production made man human’ (p. 37). 
Be* The Greek Dialects’ is not a second edition of the excellent Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Dialects published nearly thirty years ago, but practically a new book. The 
first part deals with Grammar (phonology, morphology, syntax, characteristics of the 
several groups and dialects); the second comprises selected inscriptions, with extensive 
notes. The glossary and index and the charts (which set forth the distribution of many 
important peculiarities common to several dialects) are admirably clear. It is the most 
up-to-date work of its kind and the best so far published in English. It has advantages 
over the German counterparts, because of its lucidity and conciseness. Michael 
Grant’s Presidential Address* to the Royal Numismatic Society gives an outline history 
of numismatic studies in this country and makes a reasoned appeal for collaboration be- 
tween literary and numismatic specialists. Scepticism about the historical value of either 
source can prove embarrassing: witness the pitiable condition of Pére Hardouin (1693) 
who concluded that almost all the literary treasures of antiquity are not merely useless, 
but actually forged. B® The Roman Stage’ appears in a second edition. It was first 


? By Carl Darling Buck. The University of Chicago Press, 1955; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiii+373, with two charts. gos. net. 

2 A Great Age of Numismatics. The President’s Address, delivered at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Royal Numismatic Society, June 1954. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 32. No price stated. 

3 By W. Beare. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. xiii+365, with 8 half-tone 
plates and 8 text illustrations. 37s. 6d. net. 
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published in 1950 and earned well-merited praise then. Professor Beare has rewritten 
the chapters on New Comedy and Terence, added appendixes on the ancient evidence 
for stage scenery and for the introduction of masks on the Roman stage. He also quotes 
in full the Oxyrhynchus Mime, with free translation and notes; although it was written 
in Greek, it belongs to the Roman period. Another appendix is added, on the metres of 
Latin drama, and also ‘Notes and Sources’, which will be most helpful. The biblio- 
graphy has been extended. No major country has neglected Festschriften' more than 
Great Britain; in no country are they more admired than in Germany. Possibly that is 
why Dorothy Rounds and Sterling Dow have chosen for their title the German name 
rather than the more mundane ‘homage volume’. They give some details which amuse 
or startle: the record length for any Festschrift article is apparently 674 pages, but others 
have not exceeded one page. Most of them are soon forgotten, some are never read, but 
the first proof that Minoan Linear B is Greek was published in a Festschrift. A distin- 
guished American archaeologist, asked to contribute to one of these effusions, wrote, 
‘Although the mere task of keeping alive in the teaching profession till the age of sixty 
must awaken our admiration, still that hardly seems in itself sufficient motive... .’ 
B**Cupid and Psyche* is a monument of industry. The author admits that his labours 
began nearly ten years ago. The investigation is confined to that large group of folk- 
tale themes numbered 425 by Aarne in his type-catalogue, “The Search for the Lost 
Husband’, but the mass of material collected and arranged in this book is surprising. 
The maps showing the distribution of the variant types in Europe and the Near East 
are clear and valuable. Mr. Swahn has written in English. B* The Sculpture of the 
Hellenistic Age’ is a very fine book. Dr. Bieber has long been regarded as the leading 
authority on the art of this period and it would be hard to imagine a work more fitted 
to bear witness to her devotion and learning. She defines the Hellenistic period as 
beginning about 330 and ending about 30 (from Alexander to Augustus). In the text 
she gives a full description of the characteristics of each phase of art, with notes and 
constant references to the plates (the magnificence of these is beyond praise). It is 
especially gratifying that a volume like this should be produced now, when the interest 
of classical students is slowly but surely moving to the later periods of Greek and 
Roman history. 


Translations 


+*Some Greek Poems of Love and Nature* is a charming little book, the third in a 
series of selections. Mr. Edmonds’s choice is catholic and his English poetic versions 
are extremely effective. t*Euripides‘ is not so uniformly successful. Lattimore, for 
instance, hardly does justice in Alcestis 165-6 with ‘Give the little girl|a husband; give 
the little boy a generous wife’. Nor does ‘for God’s love’ ring true in 382 for ™pds 
§eav. Some distinction, too, should surely be made between paia (393) and u&TEp (400), 
both translated by ‘mother’; and does TA&Lwv in 397 really mean cruel’, or &ppova (728) 
‘innocent’? ‘O builded house, how shall I enter you?’ seems inadequate for ® oxfjua 
Sdpev, Tas eloéABw; (912). Rex Warner, too, is less happy with Medea than with the 
History of the Peloponnesian War. ‘Oh, I wish|that lightning from heaven would split 
my head open’ is not a good or poetic version of alai- 8i& pou Kepards PAdE ovpavia Bain 


? Offprint from Harvard Library Bulletin, vol. viii, no. 3, autumn 1954. 

2 By Jan-Ojvind Swahn. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, Sweden, 1955. Pp. 495, with 
seven maps. Price 40 Swedish crowns. 

3 By Margarete Bieber. Columbia University Press, New York, 1955; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Pp. xi+232, with 714 illustrations in 
160 plates. 140s. net, $17.50. 

* Translated by J. M. Edmonds. Cambridge, Deighton Bell, 1955. Pp. xiii+92. 
7s. 6d. net. 

5 With an introduction by Richmond Lattimore. Alcestis, translated by Richmond 
Lattimore; Medea, by Rex Warner; Heracleidae, by Ralph Gladstone; Hippolytus, by 
David Grene. University of Chicago Press, 1955; Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. ix+221. 28s. net. 
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(144), nor is he felicitous in his attempt to translate 277-9, nor 812-13 (‘I both wish to 
help you and support the normal | ways of mankind.’). Again, in 909-11, ‘It is natural | 
for a woman to be wild with her husband when he | goes in for secret love’, he falls 
short of the standard one looks for. He is at his best in the Messenger’s speech (1136 ff.) 
and the final scenes are well done. Gladstone’s version of Heracleidae is the most 
satisfying, and Grene’s Hippolytus is faithful to Euripides and poetic in itself. One 
hesitates to disparage, for the immense difficulties of any translation of Greek drama 
are apparent, and there is in any case so much good work in a book of this sort. It will 
give much pleasure to countless students and, perhaps more important, it will open a 
door to the non-Greek reader. Dorothy Sayers’s translation of the *Purgatorio' will 
be generally welcomed. The introduction is long and lively, the notes considerable, 
the English smooth and pleasing. Everywhere one sees the touch of a good classical 
scholar. 


Fournals 


The latest number of Gymnasium? is noteworthy because for the first time the fron- 
tispiece is in colour—a fine Augustus. The reproduction of a Roman oenophoros (in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York) is also admirable. Paladidn (the Spanish supple- 
ment) contains a short article (not uncomplimentary) on Las humanidades clasicas en 
Inglaterra. 


' Dante, The Divine Comedy. II: Purgatory. The Penguin Classics. Pp. 390. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

2 Jan.-June 1955. Fasc. xxi-xxii. Seminario Claretiano, Bosa (Bogota, D.E.), 
Colombia. Pp. 27. Annual Subscription $2.00. 
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NOTES ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CLXI—CLXIV 


WE are greatly indebted to Mr. H. A. B. White for the following notes and for the 
plates. 


GLANUM 


Glanum Livii, near St. Rémy de Provence, is situated some 54 miles north of Mar- 
seilles and 15 miles north-east of Arles. The Phocians are believed to have settled a 
small town Glanon on this site at the edge of the Alpilles in order to improve their 
trading with the lands lying between the rivers Rhéne and Durance. 

Three stages of development are traceable in the excavations: the period before the 
Roman conquest which is noticeable largely in the Hellenistic private houses of the 
town, the early romanization of the district by the legions of Marius, and the long span 
from 49 B.C., when Julius Caesar took Marseilles, to the destruction of Glanum by 
Germanic hordes about A.D. 270. 


Pl. cix1 (a) General view of the north corner of Glanum. In the centre is the peristyle 
of the so-called Maison des Antes. In the foreground is the market area. 


(b) General view of the private houses area, facing north. In the foreground is the 
so-called Maison d’Atys and to the left centre is the so-called Sanctuary of the 
Bonne Déesse. 


Pl. cixu (a) Mosaic excavated from beneath the flagstones of the baths. It dates back 
to the first century B.c. The dolphin motif is very much like part of the more 
elaborate sea-god mosaic in the baths at Herculaneum. 


(b) Geometrical mosaic surrounded by the familiar Greek key-pattern. 
(c) Decorated stone block. 


Pl. c-xu (a) Three of the six altars dedicated to Hercules discovered at the extreme 
southern end of the excavations. On the base of a pedestal of this god is an inscrip- 
tion which states that a certain Pompeius Cornutus had the statue raised as a thank- 
offering for the safe return of the tribune, C. Licinius Macer, and some soldiers 
from Glanum who had served under the tribune. 


(6) The Mausoleum of Les Antiques, beside Glanum. An inscription on it shows that 
it was raised in honour of Lucius and Caius of the Julian line and reads sex. L. M. 
IVLIEI C, F, PARENTIBUS SVEIS. 'T'wo statues occupy the pillared cupola. Beneath the 
cupola is a frieze showing men attacking sea serpents. Four sculptured panels 
decorate the stylobate and portray battle scenes and a wild-boar hunt. The monu- 
ment is 63 feet high and is one of the most beautiful in Provence. 


(c) The western panel of the Mausoleum. It has been suggested that the theme of this 
panel was inspired by the battles of the Greeks against the Trojans over the body 
of Patroclus. 


(d) Close-up showing the battle for the fallen warrior. 


PI. cixtv (a) The triumphal arch at Les Antiques, beside Glanum. This is the oldest 
Roman arch still standing in Provence and dates back to c. 20 B.c. Although the 
upper portions have been heavily damaged, parts of the sculptures of captives in 
chains still remain and the interior of the arch is very well preserved. 


(6) Detail of the arch vault showing the finely executed carving of apples, pears, grapes, 
and leaves and the hexagonal coffered work of the interior with its decorated 
rosettes. 
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